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PREFACE 




This book has been written with those in view who 
are training for the teaching profession and who 
wish to get some practical knowledge of how schools 
are organized, what some of the problems are, and 
how they can be met. It is hoped also that here 
and there those who are already engaged in the 
work of organization may find some helpful 
suggestions. 

I wish to express my grateful thanks to Mr V. 
D. Ghate, ji.a., t.d., for many helpful sugges¬ 
tions; to Mr J. E. Parkinson for permission to 
reproduce from the Punjab Educational Journal the 
plans of a school building, of a Science room and 
of a hostel building; to the Director of Public 
Instruction, Punjab, for permission to quote the 
form of agreement for the employment of teachers, 
taken from the Punjab Educational Code ; to the 
Government of Madras for the loan of an architect’s 
drawing on which Plan III has been based; to Dr 
A. L. Sutherland for the form for medical inspection ; 
an d to Mr R. M. Chetsingh for suggestions. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Organization is the embodiment of a spirit and of 
an ideal. According to the aim that we have before 
us, so will be the organization of our institution. 
In many places in this book readers will find atti- 
tudes, relationships, and ideals emphasized. This 
is because I feel very strongly that such realities are 
the foundations on which true and right organization 
must be built, and that unless such attitudes, rela¬ 
tionships, ideals, and aims are right, and infused 
with good-will as well as with psychological know¬ 
ledge, no organization or scheme of organization 
will be worth the paper on which it is written. 

Organization is not primarily a matter of arrange¬ 
ments, time-tables, schemes of study, types of 
buildings, registers and curricula. It is primarily 
a matter of our attitude to our work and to those 
with whom we work. The aim of our work, and the 
children with whom we work, are our first considera¬ 
tions, Organization simply means the practical 
measures which we take to ensure that the system 
of work which we use will be of the greatest possible 
assistance in carrying out our aims, and of the 
greatest possible benefit to our children. 

I have purposely used the word ‘with’—‘the 
children with whom we work’. A. school should 
fust and foremost be a co-operative society. This 
again will be found to be emphasized throughout the 
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ok; co-operation between headmaster and staff" 
among* members of the staff, between headmaster 
and pupils, between teachers and pupils, and 
between the school and parents 
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Our organization is 


a means to secure ilie smooth and efficient 


of this co-operative society. But the greatest care 
should be taken to see that, as far as in us lies, none 
of the measures of organization we put into force 
shall be such as .to militate in any shape or form 
against this spirit of co-operation or to cause us to 
depart from the path to our aim. 

Organizing and organization are insidious things. 
Before we know where we are, our desire to organize 
and our busyness in organizing have come between 
us and our pupils. Immersed in schemes and 
circulars and papers and registration, we lose the 
personal touch and the personal contact which we 
should prize and cultivate above all else. Everyone 
who has anything to do with organization under¬ 
stands this, and probably most of us have to confess 
that we have allowed our organization to be too 
much with us, or rather that it has been given a 
wrong emphasis. This being immersed in details 
and returns to the exclusion of the personal contact 
and the personal touch is probably the gravest 
charge which can be brought against the inspectorate 


of today. And because of this the educational 
system throughout the country, and the children of 
the country, are suffering. 

The central fact in the school is the child, and 
our organization must do nothing to hinder the 
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lopment of the child, but, on the other hand, mus” 
&p forward that development. This is why it is so 
important that the idea of the school as a co-operative 
society should be kept in view. Each individual 
must have freedom for development along with 
others, in the society of others, each doing his share 
and making his contribution. The contributions of 
some will naturally be greater than those of others. 
It is only gradually that the child will come to 
realize that he is a member of a co-operative society. 
Our school organization should be framed so that 
every activity, and all the work of the school, are 
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directed towards this double object of developing 
the spirit of co-oper ation and ability to work with 
others to bring about a certain result, and of the 
creation of a world in which the individual child 
shall have freedom to develop according to his 
interests and bent. 


This development will naturally include all parts 
of his personality and not simply the mental side. 
It will include his physical, social, moral and 
spiritual development as well as his mental develop¬ 
ment. For this reason those who are concerned with 
school organization must be concerned with all 
arrangements which are made to ensure the child’s 
development: in all these different directions. The 
school is not performing its function if it neglects 
any of these. The aim of the school should be to 
enable the individual to develop harmoniously all the 
elements and powers of his nature, to give him 
opportunity to use and sublimate all his instincts, to 
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wide for the free expression of his interests, an 
to seek to inculcate an ideal which will have a con¬ 
trolling place in the pupil’s life, and so harmonize 
his powers and instincts, and harness them for the 
work of pursuing that ideal. In other words, the aim 
before the school is to produce in its pupils the 
harmoniously and fully developed self, able to express 
itself in co-operation with others along the line of 
its definite interests. 

It is the task of organization to make the school 
a microcosm where the growing child is enabled to 
do this, and where he has the freedom to do this for 
himself with necessary help and guidance. Every 
measure of systenjization and organization that is 
introduced into a school should have this in view. 
In so far as this aim and purpose is lost sight of, in 
so far will organization be preventing the school 
from carrying out its real aim. 

With the right aim and the right co-operative 
spirit behind the organization in a school, it is still 
very necessary for attention to be paid to detail. I he 
successful organizer is one who pays attention to 
detail, and who, like genius, has an infinite capacity 
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for taking pains. This does not mean to say that 
the organizer is to burv himself in detail, but it does 
mean that he has to think out ahead what is likely 
to happen, and has to provide for the seemingly 
trifling little details which will make or mar 
his organization. Just as the finish the carpenter 
puts on the table he is making, or the tailor on the 
dress he is making, makes all the difference to the 
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'Mjfipleted job, so do careful attention to detail an' 
careful provision for emergencies that may arise, 
mark the good organizer. The slap-dash man who 
trusts to luck and the inspiration of the moment to 




pull him through will never have good organization. 
One detail overlooked will upset the whole time-table. 

fn saying this it is necessary to enter a caveat 
against the unnecessary multiplication of detail. 
While good organization depends on careful atten¬ 
tion to detail, it does not mean that we have to 
create details, especially details for other people to 
P a y attention to. This is one very general com¬ 
plaint that schools have against inspectors’ offices. 
No detail should be required that is not essential, 
but every attention should be paid to all details 
which are essential. Headmaster and staff have to 
decide for themselves which things in their particular 


school are essential. 


Both headmaster and staff should be constantly on 
the look-out for ways and means of simplification 
°f organization. It is not always a mark of a well- 
organized school for it to have a great deal of organi¬ 
zation machinery. The machinery may or .may not 
be necessary. The important thing is to see that 
the organization is working smoothly and harmoni¬ 
ously towards the aim and purpose for which the 
school stands. Modification which will increase 
simplicity and smoothness of working while not 
•interfering with efficiency is ahvavs to be welcomed. 


I 




THE HEAD MASTER 

The headmaster holds the key position in a school 
just as the captain of a ship holds the key position 
on a ship. The headmaster is the co-ordinating! 
agency which keeps the balance, and ensures the? 
harmonious development of the whole institution. 
He sets the tone of the school, and is the chief force 
in moulding the traditions which develop as time 
goes on. It is essential therefore that he be not only 
a man of high character, but also that he be a man 
of faith ; faith in his vocation, faith in his pupils, 
faith in human nature, and faith in his staff. 
Perhaps no single characteristic is more important 
in a headmaster than the power of inspiring; inspir¬ 
ing pupils to use all the opportunities provided, 
drawing out the best that is in them, and inspiring 
confidence in himself and his advice and wisdom and 
go od-will; inspiring his staff with energy and life 
and mutual good-will among themselves and con¬ 
fidence in himself as their leader. 

I his co nfidenc e in the headmaster is a most neces¬ 
sary element in any school which wishes to have 
any claim to be successful. Again and again one 
finds a school handicapped simply because the head¬ 
master has not been able to inspire confidence in 
himself and mutual good feeling among his staff. 
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Suggestions for the Organization of Schools 

goes without saying that a man cannot inspire 
confidence in himself unless he is worthy of confi¬ 
dence. But even where a headmaster is personally 
worthy of confidence, it often happens that he fails 
to inspire that confidence in the minds of his staff 
and his pupils. Inspiring confidence is not simply 
a matter of being worthy of it. That, to be sure, 
is half the battle, but the other half has to be fought 
and won. 

In the first place it is necessary for a headmaster 
to cultivate a sympathetic imagination in his deal¬ 
ings with staff and pupils. On the staff of a school 

( there are always teachers of different grades of 
education and attainment, of different cultural back- 
ground, of different religions and of different ideals 
in life. The headmaster’s first task is to get to know 
his staff. He must try to understand their social 
background, their educational background, and 
their personal history, so that he may be able 
; sympathetically to understand their difficulties and 
their reactions to life and its various situations. 
1 his does not mean that he is to hold an inquisition 
on each member of his staff. The knowledge that he 
needs cannot be gained all at once. It will be 
gathered as the result of a long process, and as the 
result of cultivating friendly relationships with each 
member of the staff. Naturally he will not be 
equally friendly with every member of the staff ; 
some will attract him more than others. But 
he can maintain a friendly attitude towards 
all members of the staff so that they may feel 
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to understand their point of view and their difficul¬ 
ties. It is most important that this friendly and 
sympathetic attitude towards the staff should be 
cultivated by the headmaster. 

In the second place the headmaster should see to 
it that the principle of co-operation runs through the 
whole of his dealings with his staff and, indeed, 
through the whole organization and working of the 
school. This is a corollary from the friendly atti¬ 
tude. The headmaster should not look on himself 1 
as an autocrat whose duty is simply to issue com-, 
mands which are to be carried out by the members 1 
of the staff on the good old principle of ‘Theirs not 
to reason why’. He. is rather the leader of a group, 
the members of which are all working together to 
accomplish the same purpose. Thus he will seek the 
co-operation of the members of his staff rather than 
issue commands to them. When he thinks that' 
changes ought to be made he will cons ult his staff. 
This consultation should be a real consultation, and ' 
not simply a matter of form where the headmaster 
makes a speech about what he wants to do. and 
makes it so clear that everybody has to agree with 
him, that no one ventures to express anv criticism 
or any contrary opinion. It is not an easy matter 
to get true co-operation from the staff, and in most 
cases, for a while, members of the staff will be 
suspicious of a headmaster who tries to get it. 
l’eachers are so accustomed to the autocracy of the 
headmaster that many are afraid to voice their real 
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tiions. Others think it is no use doing so for 
no attention will be paid to what they say. Others 
have grown so accustomed to other people doing 
their thinking for them that they have lost the 
capacity to think for themselves. v 

But in spite of difficulties the headmaster should 
aim at a real co-operation where the opinions and 
views of all shall be taken into account, and wnetc 
discussions in connexion with the running and wel¬ 
fare of the school will result in a real pooling of 
opin ion, and experience. There will be discussions 
in which all will have a real share, and which will 
not be merely the superimposed opinion of one 
man. This means, of course, that the headmaster 
must lay aside all autocratic methods of managing 
his school and dealing with his staff. Real co¬ 
operation and autocracy cannot work in harness 
together. If a school is to be really successful, co¬ 
operation npist oust autocracy. 

The question will perhaps be raised, ‘What is the \ 
headmaster to do if he is very anxious to bring in 
some innovation which he is sure will be lor thet 
good of the school, but whose introduction is opposed! 
by the staff?’ Admittedly the position may be diffi¬ 
cult, the more so as many members of the staff who 
honestly think the proposal to be an unwise one will 
be afraid to stick to their guns if they find that the 
headmaster is very keen on it. In such a case thet 
first thing that a headmaster ought to do is to reif 
consider his proposal. If he has a majority against ’ 
him there is the possibility that his proposal is defec- 



The Headmaster 

If, however, after reconsideration he is satisfiec 
lat it will be for the good of the school, he can 
allow time for the proposal to be talked over. The 
idea can be allowed to sink in gradually. When the 
newness wears off, so will some of the opposition. 
If the idea is really a good one this will go far to 
conquer opposition. He should keep the matter 
before the staff but not try to force a decision. 

In the second place he can ask the staff to give 
his idea or scheme a tria l for a certain length of 
time, promising that if it is found that it really does 
not work he will be prepared to give it up. Most 
teachers are reasonable beings and will agree to such 
a proposal. As a matter of fact, although when a 
headmaster is new to a school he may come up 
against cases where there seems to be no other course 
of action except to impose an idea or a plan by means 
of his authority, as time goes on, and the friendly 
attitude and feeling of confidence to which we have 
referred have had time to grow up, the headmaster 
will find that the number of such cases diminishes 
almost to vanishing point. 

There is one point in this connexion which a 
headmaster should always remember when he first 
goes to a school, and that is to go slowly at first. 
1'here may be many changes which he sees are 
necessary, but he will only make difficulties if lie 
rushes at things too quickly. Let him give the staff,! 
•he pupils, and the parents time to get to know him \ 
before embarking on any extensive programme of 
reform,- and let him remember that all such things 
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time. He will make much surer progress an 
jifso, in the long run, much quicker progress, if he 
goes slowly at first and begins his changes very 
gradually. New headmasters, and new inspectors 
too, sometimes think that they have to mark their 
advent by making as many changes as possible in 
the ways and work of their predecessors. 1 his is a 
mistake. However much changes may be needed, 
the headmaster will defeat his own object if he tries 
to rush things. 

The friendly attitude which we have stressed does 
not preclude straight speaking or action if such 
become necessary. The, function of a friend is not 
that of being content with saying pleasant things 
and of glossing over shortcomings, though it is 
often understood to be such. It is the part of a true 
friend to pull up his friend, sharply if need be, when 
it may be necessary. The headmaster’s duty is to, 
keep his staff up to the mark, and if he finds slack¬ 
ing, carelessness, irregularities or questionable prac¬ 
tices he must set his face against them without an\ 
shadow of weakness. Cultivating the friendly 
attitude does not mean becoming easy-going or lotting 
things slide. When necessary he must be 
prepared to speak or act sharply and to the point. 
But this can be done in a sympathetic way with an 
understanding of the character, environment, and 
conditions of the one at fault. The friendly attitude 
which exists will make the rebuke more keenly feltf 
and far more effective. 

As leader of his co-operative group it : s the 
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j The Headmaster 

dmaster’s duty to keep himself up to the mark^ 
he is not to be a blind leader of the blind, he must 
keep himself in touch with modern movements in 
education, with experiments which are being tried 
om In different parts of India and in other countries, 
with new ideas in pure psychology and in educational 
psychology, with organizations, such as the New 
Education Fellowship, which aim at keeping their 
members and the teaching profession abreast of 
modern thought and practice in education. He must 
subscribe to and read as many different types of 
educational and psychological magazines as he can 
mtord. He must see to it that he keeps his own? 
library, as well as the school one, up to date. 1 have! 
known headmasters who bought hardly a book from, 
°ne year’s end to another. Every headmaster who 
,s worth his place will devote a definite amount of 
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Ids Salary to the purchase of books which will help 
ar >d inspire him professionally. He should make 
"Occasional visits to well-known experimental schools 
where pioneer work is being attempted as well 
as ^ good schools of the ordinary type. He 
should always be on‘the look-out to secure speakers 
who have something to say on education or human 
miture to address meetings which his staff will be 
■'die to attend. In a word lie must be alive and on 
ilIS toes, fdjed with enthusiasm for his work and his 
Sf 'h°o]. Unless he is alive and unless he does do 
>,s dost to keep abreast of what is going on in the 
educational world, how can he hope to help his 
sla ft to be alive and interested in their wark? 
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;he headmaster should also aim at establishing 
friendly relationship with his pupils and at inspiring 
in them the same confidence which he wishes to 
inspire in his staff. The question of discipline and 
the place of fear in discipline will be dealt with in 
a later chapter. Here let us say that if a headmaster 
is to have real success ; and if he is to make his 
school the force in the community which it ought to 
be, he must gain the confidence and trust of his 
pupils. This again means that he must know them. 
It is, of course, impossible for him to know them 
as he can know the individual members of his staff, 
but that is the ideal at which he ought to aim. This 
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is an argument against a big school. (It is only one 
of many such arguments.) When numbers in a 
school rise much above three hundred or three 
hundred and fifty, it becomes increasingly difficult 
for a headmaster to know his pupils. From this point 
-of view therefore it is better to have a small school. 

The attitude of the headmaster to his pupils and 
his dealings with them should be such that they will 
neither fear nor hesitate to come to him for advice 
and help, and that they will feel encouraged to bring 
their personal problems to him. It they are sure' 
of receiving a sympathetic hearing from him, per¬ 
sonal relationships will be built up between the 
headmaster and the pupils which will give the 
former invaluable opportunities for carrying out his 
educational ideals. The more individual relation¬ 
ships are established in this way the more likely is 
the school to achieve real success in its work. I 
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assuming of course, that the 
iuan of the highest moral character. 

The spirit of co-operation which is so necessary 
between headmaster and staff should also exist 
between headmaster and pupils, and between staff 
and pupils. This is especially true of the older 
pupils. The headmaster should do his utmost to 
see that the old spirit of antagonism between teacher 
and taught which is still found to such a large extent, 
is broken down, and that the pupils feel that they 
have a real share in the school, its work and its 
organization. This can best be done by a system of 
self-government, and by senior pupils being con¬ 
sulted by the headmaster. This must not be simply 
a formal gesture, but it must be real co-operation so 
•hat the pupils may feel that their help is really 
wanted, that their suggestions and opinions are 
really valued, that attention is paid to them, and 
• halt they have a real share in the running of the 
school. It is in the power of the headmaster to 
bring about this feature of true co-operation with his 
Pupils. 


headmaster is a 





Tiie Headmaster as Teacher 

A headmaster will normally be a specialist in one 
° r t wo subjects, and these will therefore be 
subjects which he himself will tench. It 
!s necessary of course that he do a fair amount of 
teaching himself, though not so much ihat he has 
not enough time for supervision work and office 
v °rk. In this connexion it might be well to urge 
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t every .school should have a clerk. In some 
Provinces departments will not give grant-in-aid on 
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the salaries of clerks, thereby discouraging their use. 
But most Government schools have them, and it is 
false economy in any school to try to do without a 
clerk. The amount of office work demanded by 
inspectors’ offices, a great deal of it petty routine 
work, is very great, and is steadily increasing. 
Registration work is important and must be care- 
fully done and checked. Accounts must be carefully 
i' kept. If all this work falls on the headmaster and 
on those teachers who are qualified to help with it, 
it means that other sides of the school’s work 
suffer. It does not leave the headmaster with the time 
necessary for supervision, and other teachers do not 
have the time to devote to their work which they 
ought to have. It is therefore sound policy to 
employ a clerk even if the department cannot 
see the necessity and will not give grant-in-aid 
on his salary. The extra financial burden will bring 
in a big return. 

The headmaster then, should do a considerable 
amount of teaching. He should teach about 23 or 24 
periods out of 39 or 40 in the week. I he subjects 
which he teaches will be those he has specialized in. 
It is advisable for him to teach two subjects if 
possible, of which on< should be English or Mathe¬ 
matics. It is also advisable that the headmaster 
should take some periods in the lowest class in the 
school. This holds good whether the school in 
question is a primary, middle or high school. The 
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dmaster should have live or six periods a wee 
^'ith the class where the majority of the pupils enter 
die school. There are two reasons for this. In the 
first place it will be of great assistance to the head¬ 
master in getting to know his pupils. He naturally 
has a much better chance of getting to know his 
pupils if he is teaching them every day. His experi¬ 
ence of them will help him to check up on their 
progress, on their general behaviour and on how they 
a re making good as they move up the school. He 
will have a good knowledge of their capabilities and 
character which will be of immense value to him as 
the pupils proceed through the school. It is difficult 
to over-emphasize the importance of the headmaster’s 
working with his junior pupils in this way. 

In the second place, as will be pointed out in the 
n ext chapter in connexion with the placing of indi¬ 
vidual members of the staff, from the instructional 
Point of view, the lowest class in the school is the 



most important. Very often headmasters do not 
realize this, and confine their attention to the class 
from vvhich their pupils sit for Matriculation or to that 
cfiss and the one before it. The headmaster, if not 
l he best teacher in the school, will be one of the best. 
; md the junior classes ought to have the best teachers. 
^ his is especially the case with English which is so 
°t’on the subject which the headmaster teaches. 
*' mm the point of view of right method, good pro- 
ntinciation, good idiom, and generally good teaching 
ot this subject, it is of the greatest importance that 
l he headmaster himself, if he is a teacher of English. 
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oulcl devote five or six periods a week to teaching 
English to those who are beginning the subject. 

If the headmaster teaches one subject only, then 
he will be able to take periods with the lowest class, 
with the highest class, and with a class half-way up 
the school. He will thus ensure that his finger is 
on the teaching of that subject right through the 
school. If he is teaching two subjects, he probably 
will not be able to distribute his work so widely. 
But whenever possible an attempt to do so should 
be made. 
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Supervision 

'Supervision should be comprehensive; i^s_scope 
covers all the activities of the school. Probably few 
headmasters can claim complete success in this 
respect: complete success is after all the portion of 
no one. But when the conception of his duties is 
unduly narrow, then the headmaster’s supervision 
will miss its opportunities—his exertions and his 
influence will be partial in their effect. There is no» 
branch of the life of the school that should escape the 
headmaster’s survey, for all contribute something to! 
the making or unmaking of the pupil. Not only 
then is the teaching alone to be considered, but the 
occupations out of school, the games, the hostel life, 
the pupil’s sleep and diet, and the school work he 
does at home; and these not only from the stand¬ 
point of his intellectual development, but from that 
of his physical and moral development. Lndoubt-, 
<*dlv the temptation of a headmaster anxious for] 
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ination successes is to focus too entirely on the 
ntellectual progress of the boy, and upon that again 
within a range too narrow and too shallow a depth.’ 1 

A fair amount of the headmaster’s time will be 
t aken up. with supervision work. This will be of 
three kinds. In the first place there is the super¬ 
vision_of registration work and accounts—a most 

necessary branch of supervision work ; in the second 
place there is the s uper vision of the teaching work 
and of what is going on in the classes: in the third 
place there is the supervision of the morals and 
general development of the school, including the 
su pervis ion of the boarding-house and of what goes 
on there. This last work is most important. 

Supervision of registration work and of accounts .— 
All class registers should be called in once a month 
and checked by the headmaster. He will know his 
teachers, and Avill know whose work needs special 
attention and supervision. But eve ry register needs 
supervision. It is remarkable how mistakes creep in. 
At least once a term the admission and withdrawal 
registers should be checked. Checking here is es- 
peciallv important during the first two months or so 
of the year when most admissions are made. The 
property register should be checked once a term. 
Ol|ier registers should be checked occasionally. 

With regard to accounts, the cash book should be 
written up every day, the acquittance roll entries 
should be completed on the day payments are made, 

1 H. G. Wyatt, School Organization, p. 5. (Pamphlet No. 17, 
published by Gutab Singh & Sons, Lahore.) 
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id provident fund sums paid in before the fourth 
of the month. It is the duty of the headmaster to 
see that all these things are done. Whatever accounts 
he has to present to his managing committee 
or manager should be made up at the end of each 
month. Fee accounts should be checked when the 
attendance registers are checked, and compared with 
the entries in the bank book. The headmaster is 
ultimately responsible to his managing committee or 
to the department for these sums, and even if he does 
not actually handle the money and keep the accounts 
himself, he must keep a careful and continual check 
on the accounts. He must also check the contin- 
'gencies register at the end of each month, and satisfy 
himself that all receipts are in order, and that such 
items as should be entered up in the property register 
or the library register have been so entered, 
and that the details are correct. Provident fund 
accounts should be occasionally checked with the 
bank books so that he may satisfy himself that all 
is in order. He should see that once a year the 
interest given by the bank is checked, and that all 
members of the fund are triven a statement of the 
amount to their credit. 

Various pupils’ funds such as the sports’ fund and 
the library fund will be under the control of the 
headmaster. If he does not keep them himself but 
delegates the work to the clerk or to senior teachers, 
he must see that fees collected for these funds are 
regularly deposited in the bank (this will be 
checked with the cash book), and that accounts and 
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are all in order. This again should bd- 
once a month. The authorization of expenditure 
■of such funds will be in the headmaster's hands. 
Care must be taken to see that only such expenditure 
is authorized as is legitimate from the fund in 
question. A headmaster cannot be too scrupulous 
on this matter. These funds are trust funds, col¬ 
lected for definite purposes, and should be spent on 
nothing but those purposes'. 

In connexion with the boarding-house, registers 
must also be checked. The boarding-house cash 
book must be checked each month, and also the 
attendance register. The boarding-house property 
register .should also be checked once a term. No 
item can be struck off this register nor the school 
property register without the authorization of the 
manager or managing authority. 

Supervision of teaching work . —As far as the 
■organization of teaching work is concerned, super¬ 
vision will be made much easier if the staff is divided 
into faculties as described in the next chapter. Then 
the chairman of each faculty can assist the head¬ 
master with the supervision of the work of that 
particular faculty. The headmaster is ex officio 
member of every faculty and through the faculty 
meetings, especially at the beginning of the year and 
of each term, can supervise the drawing up of 
syllabuses in different subjects right through the 
school, can give advice on problems that may arise 
in connexion with different subjects, on methods 
being used and so on. 
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his however is not enough. It is necessary th 
the headmaster pay regular visits to different classes 
as work is going on. Even if senior teachers are 
assisting in this work, still the headmaster must 
personally see how class work is being carried on 
and how classes are working. He does not need 
to make known a definite programme of supervision, 
though it is better if he have a private one of his 
own, which will give him some guidance as to the 
regularity of his visits to classes. The headmasters 
should keep a suggestion book, divided into sections! 
for subjects and sub-divided into sub-sections for* 
classes. In this he should note down suggestions 
which occur to him in the course of his supervision 
work and which he has passed on to the teachers 
concerned. This will help to systematize his super¬ 
vision work, and will enable him also to check up 
on progress made. 

The headmaster’s visit to a classroom, if he has 


established the co-operative and friendly relationship 
with his staff which we have indicated to be so 
desirable, will not be a fear-raising ordeal for the 
teacher. It will be an occasion when the teacher 
will get help and when constructive suggestions are 
made. The teachers will welcome visits. 

, The headmaster should never act in such a way 
that his visits make the work of the teacher harder. 
He must be just. He must take into account the 
material with which the teacher is working. He 
.must take into account the nature, disposition and 
ability of the teacher. He should not be annoyed if 
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dy/cachei’ cannot do what he himself cannot do. 
te must understand the teacher’s point of view. 
He should be careful not to try to ram his own ideas 
down the throat of the teacher. Let him discuss 
matters afterwards with the teacher. If the head¬ 
master thinks certain methods used by the teacher 
are wrong, then let him give the teacher a chance to 
explain why he is using those particular methods, 
and then point out where he thinks they are defective, 
•and make his constructive suggestions. 

Needless to say discussion and suggestions will 
A not be made in front of the class. The teacher should 
( never be criticized in front of the class. If, as some¬ 
times happens in the teaching of English, a teacher 
is found to be teaching something that is wrong, 
that may be set right there and then; but it must be 
done carefully. The co-operative spirit of course, 
does not mean that the headmaster is not to point out 
faults where he finds them. He would not be faith¬ 
ful to his school or to his staff if he did not do so. 
But .it can be done in a friendly way. Occasionally 
the headmaster should take a class for a model lesson 
if he finds that one is needed, or if he wants to 


explain how some new idea should be worked out. 

Supervision of written work should be carefully 
and systematically carried out. Sometimes this may 
be done in class, but every now and then the exercise 


books of different classes in different subjects should 
be called in, and the headmaster should go through 
them to see what written work is being done, how 
-it is being corrected by the teacher, and whether the 
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y'pupils themselves are dealing with their mistake^ 
correcting them satisfactorily. The headmaster may 
not have time to go through every book in every 
class in every subject, though if he can do this 
occasionally it is all to the good. But by glancing 
through’some of them he can form an estimate of 
how work is being done, and if he finds deficiencies, 
he can then go through that particular lot of books 
more carefully. He should pay more attention to 
those who have weekly reports (see Chapter VI) and 
to those whom he knows to be below standard. He 
should sign the books he examines and make any 
remarks that he thinks may be useful for the pupil. 

Examination papers should be supervised by the 
j headmaster. He must watch papers to see that they 
are not too easy and not too hard. He must go over 
answer papers occasionally to test the standard of 
marking. Sometimes bad work or inadequate work 
by a teacher may be covered by an easy examination 
paper or by easy marking. This is a place where 
the faculty chairman can be of great assistance to 
the headmaster. The headmaster should occasionally 
set tests to different classes in subjects which he is 
qualified to'test, and should get faculty chairmen to 
give short tests in other subjects. 

The headmaster is also to control any private tuition 
work done by teachers. This will be referred to 
again in Chapter VI. It may seem to be an infringe¬ 
ment of ihe liberty of the teacher that the headmaster 
should be; able*^> (xjntrol outside work, but the head-, 
master is the best.-u^lge of how much work is required' 
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ch teacher in school, and therefore of how much 
time the teacher can spare for outside tuition work. 
'He also is the best judge of the suitability of teachers 
for pupils. One teacher will not be able to do so 
much with a particular pupil as another teacher may 
be able to do, because of differences in temperament 
-and skill. The terms of private tuition should always 
be arranged through the headmaster who will then 
be able to see that the parent is neither the victim 
nor the victimizer. This arrangement should be 
made plain to teachers when they join a school. The 
headmaster will be responsible for keeping an eye 
on the work that is done and occasionally checking 
up on it. 

Genera 1 Supervision .—Supervision by the head¬ 
master must also be extended to other parts of school 
life besides finance, registration and teaching work. 

S he headmaster is responsible for supervising the 
hvsical-activities of the pupils' of his school, especi¬ 
ally the games. The organization of games will 
be dealt with in Chapter IX. If the school is divided 
tip into groups as suggested there, the headmaster 
should not be attached to any particular group, but 
should be free to go to any group. When he goes 
to a group he shou ld actively take part in the game 
that is going on. If he does this the pupils will 
er >joy his presence in their group. He should be 
careful to see that the teacher in chargeJcnow ( s the 
ri| le,s of the game that is being 
'■s taking charge or refereeing j 
are often inclined, especially \vtljrrgioups of smaller 
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^ooys, to referee in a careless way. They sometimes 
do not bother to learn the rules themselves, and 
therefore cannot control the game properly, and 
sometimes they are just careless. It takes all the 
pleasure out of a game, even for small boys, if it is 
carelessly controlled, besides being bad for the 
pupils. The headmaster, therefore, on his visits to 
groups, should pav particular attention to this matter. 
He should also pay attention to the smartness and 
alertness of the group, and, if he find it lazy, should 
suggest afterwards to the teacher remedial methods 
to be adopted. The headmaster may also give 
occasional demonstrations of minor games, thus 
introducing new games into the school. 

In this work of supervising games, if there are 
men on the staff who are keen athletes, the head¬ 
master may get the m to help him. Each will have* 
his own group, but may be given one or two other 
groups to supervise .and visit now and then. 

Physical drill groups should be supervised by the 
headmaster and senior teachers in the same way 
unless there is a trained drill-master on the staff. 
Even so supervisory visits to groups by the head- 
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master are very necessary. 

The headmaster should pay occasional visits to 
house meetings, to meetings of literary societies and 
of Red Cross societies. He should keep an unosten- .# 
tatious eye on the programmes of such meetings, and 
should, as occasion arises, suggest improvements. 

If there is a co-operative society in the school, it and 
its accounts must he carefully supervised. In fact- 
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„. w leadniaster has to have his finger on every 
!Cnvity in his school. It is not enough to start new 
ventures and activities. They need careful watching 
and nursing in the initial stages. But they also 
aeed continual attention, otherwise the life will go 
°ut of them, and they will gradually lose their use¬ 
fulness and fade away. 

j J he headmaster has to watch the health of his 
pupils. In cases of chronic illness he should call 


,n the parents and suggest remedies or plans of' 
action. He should get regular reports from the 
school doctor or the school nurse. He should do his ' 
best to see that parents act on the recommendations 

made by the doctor at the annual medical 
inspection. 


/ Hostel Supervision. —If there is a boarding-house 
in connexion with the school, the headmaster is 
responsible ultimately for its conduct. In some 
Provinces the practice is for one of the teachers to 
be put in charge of the hostel, as one of his school 
duties. Unless the number of boys is very small 
•his is not to be recommended. If the number of 
Pupils is at all large there should be a full-time 
superintendent of the hostel. Even where depart- 
ments discourage this by withholding grant-in-aid 
on the salary of such a superintendent, the moral and 
Physical advantages of having such a person far 
outweigh the financial burden. Needless to say it 
>s a very great help to the headmaster to have some- 
°ne in charge of the hostel who can give his whole 
tinte to the job. 
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/ Every now and then the headmaster should 
examine the food supplied to the boarders, the cook¬ 
ing arrangements, the kitchens and dining rooms,, 
the arrangements for washing dishes, and the dishes, 
and cutlery. He should go into the question of diet 
with the superintendent, and see that it is the best 
that can be supplied for the money that is being paid.. 
He should pay regular visits of inspection to the 
hostel to see that it is kept clean and tidy, that hostel 
rules are being kept, and that nothing objectionable 
is going on. These visits should take place at diff¬ 
erent times; during school hours ; at meal times; *in 
the evening; at night. He should pay special 
attention to washing and sanitary arrangements, 
and, especially in the hot weather, to the arrange¬ 
ments for supplies of drinking water. He should 
also pay attention to the way in which pupils sleep, 
seeing that doors and windows remain open when 
they sleep inside, that they do not sleep with- sheets 
or blankets pulled right over their heads, that 
sufficient time is allowed for sleep and that regular 
hours are observed. Naturally he will also super¬ 
vise the health of the boarders and be kept regularly 
posted concerning sick pupils. 

In connexion with the hostel the headmaster also 
has to supervise carefully the accounts : fee accounts, 
food accounts, contingencies account, hostel cash 
book, property-register, and any other register kept in 
the hostel. He will see the attendance register every 
now and then. In connexion with the hostel his 
work will not be diffietilr with a good superintendent.. 
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-ven with the best superintendent, he must give 
-ontinual supervision to all phases of hostel life and 
work. 


While all that has been discussed is important and 
must be done, it must be remembered that the main 
object of supervision in the mind of the headmaster 
should be to see that his school is, as far as possible,, 
accomplishing the ideals which he and his staff have- 
put before themselves. He must not allow his vision 
of his ideal to be obscured by the numberless little 
trees with which he is surrounded, and to which he 
lias to pay attention. More important than the 
question of whether such and such a task has been 
performed, is the question of whether the pupils are 
learning to think for themselves, to feel for them¬ 
selves, to act for themselves. Are they being given 
the chance to develop all sides of their natures? Is 
fear being driven out of their lives? Is their educa¬ 
tion related to their lives and environment? Is the 
training which they are getting in school going to 
enable them to be better citizens of their village, of 
their town, of their country, of the world? Are they 
being given true ideals of patriotism and internation¬ 
alism? .Will they be so equipped in mind and body 
and soul and have developed such habits of mind 
and sou] that when they go out from school into 
the world they will be able to meet and mould the 
changing situations that will confront them there, 
-and so make a worthy contribution to their day and 
generation ? This is the kind of question which the 
headmaster should always have at the back of his 
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j^mind, moulding liis attitude and his methods. His 
supervision should be guided by such ideals, and 
he should always be ready to encourage all forces 
and methods which make for the accomplishment of 
his ideals and to discourage ‘all that would tend to 
nullify his efforts in that direction. 


The Headmaster and the Parent 

The relation of the school to the parent will be 
dealt with more fully in Chapter XII. Suffice it to 
say here that the headmaster should take every 
opportunity which presents itself of getting into 
touch, and keeping in touch, with the parents of his 
pupils. Needless to say he should always treat 
parents with scrupulous courtesy when they come to 
the school. Sometimes, especially in rural areas, 
headmasters are inclined to be cavalier and impatient 
with parents. Nothing, of course could be a greater 
mistake and nothing will destroy a headmaster’s real 
influence more quickly. Every consideration should 
be shown to parents even when they are, as they 
often are, exasperating. The headmaster should take 
full advantage of such opportunities as are provided 
by 1 Parents’ Days ’, prize-givings, and functions of 
different sorts to get in touch with the parents and 
to get to know' them. The school should always be 
open for them to visit, and for those who come in 
from distant villages there should be arrangements 
made so that if they wish to, they may stay over¬ 
night in the hostel. 


whists 
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Textbooks 


One important department of a headmaster’s work 
is the choosing of the textbooks which are to be 
used in the school. He should always choose text¬ 
books in consultation with the senior teachers of the 
subject concerned. In fact changes in textbooks 
should first be discussed in the facultv meeting-, and 
•he headmaster could be especially invited to attend 
•lie meeting at which the subject is coming up. The 
headmaster has, however, to be on his guard 
lest changes are made too frequently. The financial 
burden on parents is sometimes increased when there 


•■‘it too frequent changes in books, especiallv where 
there are a number of children in the family. When 
dissatisfaction with any particular textbook is 
expressed, the faculty concerned should get samples 
of all, or of a number of the books sanctioned bv 
the department and should go through them care¬ 
fully. This, of course, cannot be done at a meeting, 
ft must be done beforehand. The headmaster should 
also go through them, and then at the meeting a 
decision may be made which will be confirmed*" bv 
•be headmaster. The final responsibility for intro¬ 
ducing a new textbook rests with the headmaster, 
hut lle will be guided by the opinions of his speci- 
flists m subjects in which he is not a specialist, and 
Gven In objects where he is a specialist he will take 


ln, ° consideration the opinions of others who are 

Caching the subject, as expressed in the facultv 
meeting- 

o 
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'j/'ln choosing a textbook there are several consid 
tions which have to be kept in mind. 


;Sl. 


i. Is it written in such a way that the pupils will 
be led to think for themselves, or does it simply 
spoon-feed them? 

ii. Are the language and style good and clear? Is 
it written in such a way that it can be easily 
understood ? 

iii. Is it suggestive of lines of study and activity? 

Does it suggest ways of self-expression to the 
pupils? Does it make any appeal to their 
initiative? 

iv. Does it correlate with other subjects or does one, 

in readying it, forget that there is any other 
subject but the one with which the book is 
dealing? 

v. Does it cover the syllabus sufficiently well? 

vi. la it accurate? Are the facts correct? 

vii. Is it suitable for the class and age for which it 

is supposed to be written? Is it graded 
properly? 

viii. Does it lend itself to particular methods in use 
in the school? (e.g. the Dalton Plan) 

ix. Is it well illustrated? 

x. Is it well printed in good type? 

xi. Other things being equal, is it cheap? 

All these things the headmaster will take into con¬ 
sideration in finally deciding on a textbook. Once 
having decided, he should give the book a fair trial, 
and resist'the blandishments of those who wish him 
to introduce other books. If he has carefully made 
up his mind after examining all available books then 
he should give the new book at least two or three 
years to prove itself. He will meanwhile be watch¬ 
ing to see whether it comes up to expectations or 


not. 
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THE STAFF 
Selection 

The final decision in the selecting of members of 
the staff of a school will usually rest with the manag¬ 
ing committee, or, if they have delegated this power, 
with the manager. In the case of Government 
schools the matter will be settled in accordance with 
the practice in vogue in different Provinces. But 
whether the school is a privately managed one or a 
Government one, the appointing authority should 
always take the headmaster into consultation when 
new appointments to the staff are being made, and 
should, unless there are very good reasons to the 
contrary, act on his advice. He knows his staff and 
his school, and is therefore better able to judge what 
type of teacher will best fit into his team. He knows 
the work which has to be done, and therefore is the 
best judge of whether a candidate is suitable for the 
vacant position or not. In privately managed 
schools a great deal of friction could often be 
avoided if it were a rule in making appointments for 
the managing committee or the manager to consult 
with the headmaster. 

When, a new appointment is made the new teacher 
should be on probation for a fixed period. It is 

Probably best to make this period a year. This is 
o 
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the advantage of both school and teacher. It^ls 
often difficult for a teacher to tell how he is going 
•■it fit into new conditions and the new school in a 
shorter period. It takes some time to get to know 
his headmaster and his colleagues on the staff. On 
the other hand, it is often difficult to tell whether 
a teacher is going to be suitable or not in a shorter 
period. A year gives the headmaster a good chance 
to evaluate the probationer’s work, and to decide 
whether he is the man for the position or not. 
During this period of probation either the manage¬ 
ment or the teacher is at liberty to terminate the con¬ 
nexion at short notice. When, at the end of the 
period of probation, the question of confirmation 
comes up, the headmaster must again be taken into 
consultation by the management. 

Teachers, when coming to a school, should insist 
on the period of probation being clearly defined, and 
should also insist on definite rules of service being 
laid down. When confirmed, a definite agreement 
should be drawn up and signed. This matter will 
be referred to again in Chapter XIII. 

In making a selection the headmaster and the 
manager will take various things into account: first 
and foremost, character; then ability to understand 
and get on with children, teaching ability, willing¬ 
ness and energy, co-operativeness. If a teacher is 
coming from another school he will have recom¬ 
mendations, and even if he has done no teaching 
before he will have his Training College reports and 
recommendations. But a headmaster and a manager 
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Id not rely too much on the judgements of others, 
ey should insist on an interview before appointing 
any teacher, and may ask him to teach for two or 
three days in the school before coming to a final 
decision. During the probationary period, of course, 
they will have opportunities of sizing up the teacher 
for theniselves. But naturally it is not wise to bring 
in a teacher on probation tinless the headmaster and 
manager are favourably impressed and think that he 
will make good. This they have to decide as well 
as they can before employing the teacher at all. 
I tobation gives them the chance to see whether their 
judgements were correct or not. But these judge¬ 
ments ought to be their own. While they will be 
guided by recommendations, they must remember that 
schools differ and local circumstances differ. A 
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teacher may succeed well in one school and find 
difficulties in another. It is safer for the headmaster 
and manager to come to their own conclusions based 
on their own observations. 


Composition 

In the matter of the composition of the staff in an 
Indian school the question of the community to 
which a teacher belongs invariably crops up. 
Managing committees of communal schools often try 
U> insist on employing as many teachers as possible 
who belong to their own community. Teachers 
belonging to that community always have preference. 
rorn s °me points of view there are obvious advan- 
s in this. From the point of view of the country 
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large, however, there are disadvantages. Probab 1 
the most that we can say under present circumstances 
is that, in a communal school, teachers belonging to 
that community should predominate. But the whole 
staff of such a school should not belong to the one 
community. In a Muslim school the majority of the 
teachers may be Muslims, but places should be found 
for teachers belonging to other communities. In a 
Christian school there should be Muslim and Hindu 
teachers. It will depend on the management as to 
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what percentage of the staff will belong to the commu¬ 
nity of the management, but there should always be 
some leavening of teachers of other communities. 
In schools which cater for all communities there 
should, of course, be a mixed staff with no particular 
community overwhelmingly in the majority. The 
composition will depend on the composition of the 
population in the locality of the school. 

There are two reasons for not having the staff of 
a communal school selected purely from the commu¬ 
nity to which it belongs. Firstly, even in communal 
schools the children usually do not all belong to the 
one community, and it is a great help to the head¬ 
master if he has on his staff one or two teachers 
belonging to the minority community. I hey will be 
able to help and advise him if need arise in dealing 
with pupils who are not of his own community. In 
the second place, it is good for the pupils belonging 
to the dominant community to come in contact with 
those belonging to other communities than their 
own. They have to do this when they go oui into 
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world after leaving school, and there will be some 
hope of breaking down communal differences if, 
during school life, from teachers belonging to other 
communities, they have learnt something of what is 
good in other communities than their own. This is, 
of course, an argument against purely communal 
schools. It would be an excellent thing for the 
country if in no school, at any rate in areas where 
there are mixed populations, did more than two-thirds 
of the pupils belong to any one community; that 
is, if in every communal school at least one-third 
of the pupils belonged to other communities than 


that to which the school belonged. 

On the technical side o f affairs there comes the 
question of whether teachers should be specialists or 
not; of whether we should have class teachers or 
subject teachers; and of whether there should be a 
compromise between the two extremes. 

While in the higher classes it is not difficult to work 
with a staff of specialists, it sometimes becomes more 
difficult in the lower classes. Even here however 
in spite of certain disadvantages, it is probably better 
to have specialist or subject teachers as far as possible. 

Tn an ordinary one-section secondary school it is 
always possible to have one specialist in Mathe¬ 
matics and two or three in English, one in Vernacular 
and Classical Languages and one in .Science. 
(Usually the last will not be fully employed in teach- 
,n g Science, but will have to teach some other subject 
as well.) Drawing, and Manual Training require 
specialists. But besides these specialists it will be 
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ound necessary to have other teachers who can teach 
a number of subjects, for the simple reason that if 
they specialized in one subject only, it would be 
impossible to lind enough work for them. The rule 
then should be to have specialist teachers as far as 
possible, and to do one’s best to have no teacher 
teaching more than two subjects. In bigger schools 
with more than one section it is not difficult to 
arrange for specialist teachers right through. 

Even in primary schools where specialists are not 
usually found, it would probably be an. improvement 
if teachers taught those subjects in which they were 
interested instead of being set. to take a class in all 
subjects. In the one- or two-teacher school, of course, 
specialization is not possible. 

What then are the reasons in favour of subject 
teachers? Is it not true that a teacher has a better 
chance of balancing the work of a class and of gaug¬ 


ing their progress, knowing their weaknesses and 
where to put stress, if he has the class for all sub¬ 
jects? Will he not get to know his pupils better? 

It must be admitted that with a system of specialist 
or subject teachers it is essential to have close cor¬ 
relation and consultation between teachers. There 
is undoubtedly the danger of the subject teacher 
considering only his own subject, and ignoring the 
others, requiring too much homework for his 
subject, and generally putting too much stress on 
it. Such dangers are more easily avoided with a 
system of class teachers, and correlation becomes 
easier. But if the dangers are understood they may 
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'^6 met and avoided with subject teachers, and there 
are certain very great advantages to be gained from 
a system of subject teachers. 

In the first place it ensures a more equal distribu¬ 
tion of interest. It is not usually possible for a 
class teacher, teaching all subjects, to be equally 
interested in them all. Yet it is axiomatic that suc¬ 
cessful teaching requires that the teacher should be 
keenly interested in his subject. Now the specialist 
teacher is normally teaching a subject in which he is 
keenly interested, otherwise he would not have 
specialized in i(. Each specialist is interested in his 
subject, with the result that in every subject the class 
gets interested teaching. 

In the second place the specialist knows more 
about his subject than a class teacher is likely to 
know about that particular subject. In schools 
perhaps, mere knowledge of the subject is not so 
important, except in the case of languages, where 
the greater the knowledge of the teacher the better it 
is for everybody, from beginners up. But there is 
also the.knowledge of method where the specialist has 
a great advantage over the class teacher. A class 
teacher cannot hope to be equally good with methods 
of teaching in every subject. He cannot hope to keep 
up-to-date in the teaching methods of every subject. 
The specialist is able to do this in his own subject and 
therefore the teaching method in all subjects is bound 
to be better under a specialist teacher system. 

* n the third place the specialist or subject teacher 
has a much better chance to get to know his pupils 
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jnd to use his knowledge. The class teacher, to be 
sure, has his pupils with him more during one year, 
than a subject teacher can have. But then after that 
year he loses them and as far as class work is con¬ 
cerned does not come in contact with them again. 
The subject teacher on the other hand has his pupils 
with him for four or five years. He is able to get 
to know them, to mark their progress, to know their 
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difficulties and to work put methods of helping and 
dealing with individuals which are of service to him 
over a number of years. He has a much better 
chance of really doing something for his pupils. He 
does not have them merely at one stage, but carries 
them right through as they develop. So he naturally 
has a better chance of knowing them and of turning 
his knowledge to good account. It is sometimes 
alleged that having subject teachers is to subordinate 
the pupils to the subject. But this is a fallacy. 
Whether the system used is a class teacher one 
or a subject teacher one, the subordination of the 
pupil to the subject is a thing which depends 
on the individual teacher. A class teacher can 
offend in this way just as readily as a subject 
teacher can. 

In the fourth place the subject teacher can grade 
his work much better than the class teacher can. He 
may for instance be responsible for the Mathematics 
of Classes VII, VIII IX and X. He is in a much 
better position then to grade the work and to know 
the progress of his pupils as they go up the school 
than a series of class teachers can be. He does not 
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e to waste time at the beginning of each 
holing out how much his new class knows or does 
not know. He already has the requisite knowledge 
and carries on from where he slopped the previous 
year. The subject moreover is under his control 
right through instead of being broken up among four 
different teachers. The framing of a syllabus is 
also much more likely to be satisfactory when a 
subject is taken by one teacher in several successive 
classes. 


If any such system of individual work as the 
Dalton Plan is used, then it is essential to have 
subject teachers. With the Project Method of 
organization it is probably easier to work with 
class teachers although there is no reason why this 
method too cannot be used with subject teachers. 
If in the working out of a project strict ad¬ 
herence to periods is not maintained, it will proba¬ 
bly be found that the class teacher system is more 
convenient. 

It may be taken, as we have seen, that to have 
subject teachers right through the middle and high 
departments is an ideal at which we should aim. It 
will depend on the number of classes in the school 
as to whether such a system can be carried out in 
its entirety. If subject teachers are used instead of 
class teachers there should be appointed a teacher 
for each class who will be known as the teacher in 
charge of that class. This is necessary for such 
work as the taking of fees, and for superintending 
an y corporate work of the class. 
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Faculties 

The staff is a team working together in co-operation 
to carry out the aim and purpose of the school. 
It is necessary, as we have seen in the previous 
chapter, that there should be the fullest co-operation 
among the members of the staff, and between the 
headmaster and the management. We cannot have 
co-operation without organization, and it is therefore 
necessary that there should be definite arrangements 
for this purpose. 

In the first place the staff should be divided into 
faculties. That is, all the teachers who teach a 
particular subject, or several cognate subjects, will 
form a faculty of that subject or of those subjects. 
We may have the English faculty composed of all 
the teachers wbo teach English, the Mathematics 
faculty, the Science faculty (in a small school these 
two may be combined; in a large school Agriculture 
may be included with Science), the General Know¬ 
ledge faculty, the Vernacular Languages faculty, the 
Classical Languages faculty (these two may be 
combined in a small school). If there are technical 
subjects taught then there should be a Technical 
Subjects faculty which will include Drawing. If a 
secondary school has a primary school attached to 
it, then the teachers in the primary branch will 
constitute a Primary School faculty. The head¬ 
master is an ex officio member of every faculty but 
does not need to attend every meeting of every 
faculty. 
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he senior teacher of each faculty will preside 
meetings of the faculty, and a secretary should 
be appointed to keep a record of the proceedings. 
Meetings of faculties can be held as often as 
desired, but there should be at least one meeting a 
month. At meetings any matters connected with the 
teaching and organization of the subject of the 
faculty may be brought up and discussed, but a 
legular syllabus of subjects for discussion and 
demonstration at the regular monthly meeting should 
be drawn up at the beginning of each term. Having 
a subject fixed does not preclude other matters being 
brought up and discussed, but such a syllabus gives 
definiteness and continuity to the work of the 
faculty. 

Faculties may arrange for experiments to be under¬ 
taken in connexion with the teaching of their 
subject, and should compare results, try to evaluate 
these results, and in this wav keep interest in the 
subject keen, and do some constructive and creative 
work in connexion with the subject. The faculty 
meeting also gives an opportunity to discuss indivi¬ 
dual pupils where, as in the case of English, the 
subject is sometimes divided between two teachers. 
The chairman of each faculty, that is the senior 
teacher of the subject, should also be asked to do a 
certain amount of supervision work in his subject 
a nd so help the headmaster. 



At the beginning of the year the faculty should 
meet to frame the syllabus in their particular 
object right through the school. A well graded 
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!abus can thus be ensured. This can be done 
iroad outline and individual teachers left to fill it 
out in detail. This is especially necessary if a class 
teacher system is being used. By means of the 
faculty discussion of the syllabus, overlapping and 
gaps are avoided. With subject teachers this danger 
is not so great, but there will still be the necessity 
for co-operation between all teachers teaching the 
same subject, for they must meet at some place, and 
there comes the danger of gaps or of overlapping. 
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At the beginning of each term also the faculty should 
discuss the syllabus for the term in each class. It 
is also a good thing if occasionally a teacher from 
one faculty is invited to the meeting of another 
faculty. An English teacher may sometimes be able 
to give help to the vernacular faculty. 


Staff Meetings 

At least once a month there should be a staff 
meeting, attended by the whole staff. As has been 
pointed out, these meetings should have the real co¬ 
operative spirit in them, and should be a real means 
of mutual help. For these regular monthly staff 
meetings a syllabus of subjects for consideration, 
discussion or demonstration should be drawn up, 
but at the same time a good deal of time at each 
meeting will be taken up with matters which arise 
in the normal working of the school, suggestions 
by teachers and by the headmaster, and by reports 
front the different faculties. There should be a 
report from each faculty at each regular monthly 
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ing of the staff. This will give an opportunity' 
matters relating to the correlation of subjects, 
difficult cases among pupils, and other matters relat- 
In g to particular faculties but of general interest and 
importance, to be considered and discussed. The 
mon thly staff meeting: should not .he a. hurried affair. 
Plenty of time should be allowed for it. The time 
thus spent will be well spent. 
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A secretary should be appointed and minutes and 
iecords of proceedings kept. For the business part 
of the staff meeting the headmaster will normally be 
in the chair, but for the second part of the meet¬ 
ings when the special subject for the meeting is 
taken up, it is a good plan for different teachers to 
take iheir turn at taking charge of the meeting. If 
this is done it will be easier for the headmaster to 
achieve the aim of establishing mutual friendship— 
the aim which he always has before him. 

For this regular monthly meeting of the staff 
sufficient notice of important business on the .agenda 
should be given, if at all possible, so that teachers 
may have time to think things over. It is impossible 
to expect teachers to give their best contribution if 
matters are suddenly sprung on them in a meeting. 
Tt is not always possible to give such notice but 
normally it can be done, and should be done in all 
cases of important changes which are proposed. If 
faculties have any important matters to bring up, 
notice of them can also be given. 

P may be necessary to have other meetings of the 
staff during the month, besides the regular one. 
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se will be short and called to consider urge 
usiness which cannot wait. The headmaster should 
always be willing to call a staff meeting at the request 
of a reasonable number of the members of the staff. 

Such an organization of the staff, with faculties 
and faculty meetings and full staff meetings, will 
give ample opportunity for consideration and dis¬ 
cussion of work that is being done, for planning of 
experiments, for directing progress in the work of 
the school, for correlation of work, for organization,, 
for discussion of new methods, for consideration of 
difficult pupils, for ventilation of grievances or diffi¬ 
culties among members of the staff themselves, or 
which they may have come across among the pupils 
of the school, and will contribute very greatly to a 
healthy and vigorous atmosphere in the school. 



Assigning Work 

It is very important that the old idea that the best 
qualified teachers should necessarily teach the highest 
classes should be given its quietus. The greatest 
Jskill in teaching is required with the lowest classes. 
The best teachers should be found teaching the 
lowest classes. In the case of English for instance 
the most important post is with those who are begin¬ 
ning. This is the place for the man with the greatest 
skill in teaching and with the best knowledge of 
English. It should not be considered infra dig. to 
be asked to teach beginners. It should be considered 
the post of honour. It is the same with other subjects. 
Those who lay the foundations are those who have 
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most important work. The man with the best k 
faining, other things being equal, should be required 
to devote as much of his time as possible to those 
m the lower classes. This is not to say that those 
in the upper classes do not need skilled teaching too. 
All teachers in schools now-a-days should be trained. 
fi ut it is to say that because a teacher has a high 
teaching degree or qualification he should not there¬ 
fore automatically be given the upper classes. If a 
headmaster, for instance, finds that he has to choose 
between teaching his Matriculation class and his 
lowest class in English, he should teach the lowest 
class. 


There may be one qualification to this. Some 
teachers are more at home with older pupils and can 
teach them better than they can teach younger ones. 
It is no use, of course, trying to fit square pegs into 
round holes. The headmaster must study the 
interests and bent of his teachers and place them 
accordingly as far as possible. If a teacher is 
especially good with older pupils, then his place is 
with them. But other things being equal the best 
teachers should be teaching the lowest classes, and 
there should be no thought of infringement of izzat 
in doing so. 


Ill 




DISCIPLINE 

Discipline, according to the dictionary, .means 
mental and moral training; bringing under control. 
Discipline in a school usually means order and 
system in doing things, regularity, and obedience to 
commands. Superficially a school is said to have 
good discipline if its pupils are obedient in class, do 
not make trouble in the boarding-house, and steer 
clear of moral delinquency. Real discipline how¬ 
ever, must be judged by its method as well as its 
results, and by its results not only in school and 
boarding house, but also in the playing field, on the 
street, in the bazaar, in the home. It is also to be 
judged by the subsequent moral careers of old 
pupils after they leave the school and go out into 
the world. These are the places where discipline can 
really be tested and where we can find out whether 
a school is really doing its work in this direction. 

Discipline may be of two kinds. Wv can have the 
type of discipline which is founded on rear, and is 
imposed from outside and from above by the use 
of authority. We can have the discipline which is 
the result of the gradual buildin g up of habits of 
self-control "an 3 of co-operation; accepted by the 
pupil and carried out not because imposed from 
above, but because of his recognition of its 
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ec&sity and value. Needless to say, it is tmr 
nV-ter type of discipline at which we should ainu 
i a n- a ^.^mline can come only when the willing 
as. ;? - f the pupil is gained, and when he himself 
recoj. V he reasonableness and necessity of what 
.1. The results of such discipline will be 
sure, in the classroom and in school, but 
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•they will be more evident outside. Self-control which 
should be the result of discipline is a habit which 
will show itself in life outside school, and after 
school days are over. 

pon which should be used as spar- 
il^e. and when we use it, we should 
■ve are doing. Fe£ r may be useful 
ils doing - something, but is of very 
ing any desire for active construc- 



| Fear is 
ingly as pi 
understand 
in prevent 
little use 

tive work^JKj.JJther words it has a negative and not 
a positive htfpgl It is of little use in creating good 
moral or mental habits. It may prevent the creation 
of bad liabits and help to break bad habits which 
:ess of formation, and has its function 
'must remember that this is all that it 
lay, by severely punishing a boy, make 
' tell lies. But vce cannot by this method 
love truth; and this should be our real 
’may through fear of punishment make a 
boy sit still when we tell him to do so. But let us 
not imagine that we are teaching him obedience, 
tre teaching him is prudence, 
tve then this principle in connexion with 
I". Fear, and punishment which gets its 
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ce from fear, are useful only in a ne/w-'S 
direction. fr*' 
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Types of Punishment 
Corporal 


WM 


is a 


Corporal punishment. 
kind 


publishment 

in- 
we 

efter. It 

is usually a confession of failure on our part. If it 


dulged in 


of punishment which shot 
as sparingly as possible 


can get on without' it so much 


/is used it should be used with a due regard for the 
.individuals who are punished. Only the headmaster 




/juriishment, 
should be 
mends cor- 
jo state his 
upil, will 
form of 
if so with 




ihould have the right to inflict corp 
and slapping and hitting by 
severely discouraged. If a teac 
poral punishment, he should be 
reasons, and the headmaster, know 
ustThis own discretion as to whe 
punishment is to be inflicted or n 
what severity. There are some children who are 
sensitive and highly strung, for whom corporal 
punishment is very bad. It is safe it is 

usually bad for adolescents. But the beadn^A^pn will 
have to use his disc ret ion according to his kthiSv ledge 
of his pupils. It should never be tnV an.* ^that 
pupils sent to the headmaster always recede- nporal 
punishment. " 

2 . Extra work given as a punishment.—It is 
always a good principle to follow that where Mi 
the punishment should fit the crime; thatl| 
it should be a natural consequence of the cilm f n 
the common case of work not done or carele; 

■ 
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natural punishment is for the pupil to be mad 
do the Avork which was not done, or to re-do the 
/work which Avas carelessly done, with perhaps a little 
'extra A\ j ork as Avell. If this form of punishment is 
gh r en, the work done as a punishment Avill serve 
some useful purpose. It is a bad mistake to set a 
child, as a punishment, to learn long screeds of 
poetry by heart, or to Avrite out so many lines of 
prose or poetry. Such punishments are simply 
Avast in g the child’s time and energy and accomplish¬ 
ing nothing, y Let the work set as a punishment at 
least be useful. (.See Detention in Chapter VI.) 

In giving this> form of punishment it must be 
remembered that! there is a danger of unpleasant 
associations being formed in connexion Avith the 
work given as a punishment. A permanent dislike 
of some particular branch of AA’ork may be developed 
through this sort of Avork having been given 
repeatedly as a punishment. We have to be very 
careful of the concomitant effects of what we do. 


Our punishment must not defeat our main-purpose. 
This danger is minimized if, as has been pointed 
out above, Ave at-oid meaningless punishments of a 
definite type, ahvays used, and if the punishment 
simply consists in requiring that the work undone 
be done or that tfi£ Avork carelessly done be repeated 
carefully. As a rule it is unwise to set school work 
to be done as a puni*|pment for misdemeanours of 
conduct. v 

3- Fines, fining is not a good form of punish¬ 
ment for the simple reason that it usually hits the 
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parent and not the pupil. In many cases it is the 
punishment laid down by codes for absence without 
leave and for lateness. Absence without leave is often 
the fault of the parent and in such cases the punish¬ 
ment is not objectionable. At the same time it often 
happens that the pupil is just as much to blame as 
the parent for absence, and when the headmaster 
has satisfied himself that this is the case, the pupil 
should be dealt with by arrangements being made 
for him to do extra work to make up for what he 
lost during his absence. Lateness for school is 
usually the fault of the pupil, and a fine therefore 
does not meet the case except indirectly through the 
effect of the parent’s reactions on the pupil. Where 
it is insisted on by codes and departmental rules the 
headmaster should make a point of also dealing with 
the pupil either by putting him in detention or in 
some other way. 

4 . Work other than class work given as a punish¬ 
ment—Where some fault of conduct has been com¬ 
mitted, 
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wholesome form of punishment that can 


often be used, is for the offender to be given some 
form of work to do in connexion with the school 
premises or compound. The form of such punish¬ 
ment will vary; with local conditions and the type of 
work available, but it is usually not difficult to find 
work of different sorts which can be done** In this 
way the punishment may often be made to fit the 
fault. If the fault is in connexion with lack of clean¬ 


liness for instance, cleaning work ca n be, given. If 
property, either belonging to the school or to other 
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has been wilfully or carelessly lost or des- 
ed, work may be given so that the offender may 
^earn, if not all the money to make good the^damage, 
t ^ east enough to do so to some extent. 

5 - Moral punishments . —By this I mean punish- 
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^ments such as apologies, public or private, 
.■degrading from positions, relieving of responsibilityr. '' 
given, and so on. These are usually severe punish¬ 
ments for Indian children,, and the headmaster 
should use them cautiously; There are times how¬ 
ever when they are exactly the type of punishment 
which tits the fault, and they have the effect of pulling 
the offender up short. In using them, as in all cases:, 
of punishment, the headmaster will have to take into, 
caieful consideration the pupil with whom he is 
dealing. Such punishments are felt more keenly by 
some than by others. But in cases such as bully- 
* n Sf a private or public apology according to the 
heinousness of the offence, is a most salutary form 
of punishment. Degrading from position or reliev¬ 
ing of 1 esponsibility should not be done without 


warning and remonstrance first, before the final step 
is ( taken. * 

On this negative side of discipline one of the most 
necessary elements is that of inevitability. Caprice, 
and carelessness in the administration of justice will! 
rum the discipline in any school, and make for dis¬ 
content among pupils and teachers. It should be 
cm v understood that where punishments are fixed, 
len the - y are deserved, they always come. When- 
1 °ssible there should be a definite and known 
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ishment for definite offences. There should be 
Melinite punishment for instance for lateness for which 
the headmaster considers there is no adequate excuse, 
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and this should be given invariably. When property 
is carelessly destroyed or lost, there should be the 
definite punishment of work done to earn money to 
replace the article or to earn a definite percentage of 
the money required to replace the article. 1 his 
should invariably follow an offence. Homework not 
done should always, in default of a satisfactory 
reason, have a definite punishment. This may be 
detention. 

It is not possible, of course, to follow this rule in 
every case. Room must be left, as we have seen, 
for the headmaster to take the individual into account. 
It would be most unwise to lay down that corporal 
punishment was the invariable and certain result of 
a particular offence. liven in the cases that have 
been instanced the headmaster has to use his dis¬ 
cretion and his judgement in regard to excuses and 
reasons offered. But in the case of many of the com¬ 
mon offences, such as those mentioned, it is possible 
to lav down definite punishments which will apply 
to the great majority of cases. 

In everv school there must be certain rules. No 
organized society can get on without rules. But the 
fewer the rules, the better it will be for the general 
well-being of the institution. It is essential however, 
that when rules are made they should be understood 
thoroughly by all concerned, teachers and pupils. 
It is also very essential that reasons for rules should 
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explained to teachers and pupils when they ari 
-ade. Such a procedure will ensure that rules are 
reasonable, and not made simply for the sake of 
having rules. It will also make the keeping of rules 
easier for the pupils. It is much easier to obey a 
rule for which we know, understand, and appreciate 
the reason, than one which seems to be arbitrarily 
imposed. Discipline is made much easier if thel 
headmaster takes time to make his rules and reasons] 
foi them understood by all. It is a wise plan to take? 
senior boys into his confidence after a rule has been 
decided on in a staff meeting, or when it is being 
considered, and explain the rule and the reasons for it 
to them, and get their ideas on the subject. They 
will respond tp his confidence, and things will go 
much more smoothly. 

Once a rule has been made, no exceptions to it 
should be allowed in the ordinary course of affairs. 
Here again half the battle is definiteness and certainty. 
As in other matters the headmaster will have dis¬ 
cretionary powers, but if he is wise he will allow 
as few exceptions to rules as possible. 

A punishment register should be kept by the head- 
Onaster and all cases of punishment should be entered 
in this register. It should show the offence and the 
punishment given and tt£ reaction of the boy to the 
that is, what effect it had on the boy 
e. There should also be a column for 
case the headmaster wishes to note down 
:or future guidance. ^Detention punish- 
eot be entered in this register^ unless the 
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dmaster wishes to, as the detention regist^ 
Supplies the required record. In all cases where/ 
corporal punishment is given the parent or guardian/ I 
should be informed, if possible, being told the offence 
and the punishment. 


Rewards and Prizes 

On the other side of the medal from punishment 
.are rewards and prizes. /The object of these is to 
stimulate interest and provide a motive for good 
ivork and good behaviour. Again, as in the case 
of punishments, one must understand exactly what 
one is doing when making use of rewards and prizes. 
The interest created is an outside one arbitrarily 
attached to the subject, and is therefore not to be 
compared with an intrinsic interest arising out of the 
subject itself. It is possibly better than no interest 
at all, though it is questionable il/prizes ever arouse 
much interest where there is .not interest alrea y 
present, y The giving of prizes is apt to excite very 
different characteristics from those which we wish to 
develop. Cupidity is aroused and cultivated if the 
prizes are valuable ones, and in any case unhealthy 
competition is caused. 

If the principle of rewards is to be brought into 
play it is advisable to do away with the element of 
individual competition as much as possible./j^ewardst 
should be given to groups rather than to iridk unals^ 
The spirit of co-operation is thus encounj*'fli^Kl he 1 
members of a hoifseTor instance, if the jf on 

is between houses, think not so much oiSftcW^wn 
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? «^)Klividtial triumphs on playing field, running track, 
Or in classroom as of the triumph of their house. 
What they do is helping on their house or their 
class or whatever the group unit may be. There is 
no necessity for the symbol of victory, flag, banner, 
cup or whatever it may be, to be of great intrinsic 
value. It is not the.value of the trophy which counts. 
It is the successful outcome of co-operative effort. 
Children, as well as grown-ups, enjoy competition, 
and competition there will be, but as far as possible 
we should do everything we can to do away with 
competition between individuals, and sublimate the 
desire so that the individual learns to work or play 
or run for his group. 

A good plan with regard to the question of class 
prizes for work is to give certi ficate s to those who 
gain more than a certain percentage of the total 
"number of marks possible in the term examinations 
during the year. There are certificates for each 
subject. The intrinsic value of the certificate is\ 
small, but the incentive to gain an honour is spread 
over a larger number of pupils. Where only three 
or four gain prizes it is possible for a large number 
in each- class to gain certificates ir. one subject or 
another. This encourages many who would never 
be affected by prizes. 

On the ;■ i however, it is bes.t -to m'ako little 
use of rcipjfcffijBlte prizes. The approbation of the 
‘^acnew, .vj^'praise for work well done is the best 
rewa.^BLbe felt to be so by most pupils if 



lationship exists between teacher and 
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il. Work well done brings its own reward, and 
honest attempts to live a good life bring the natural 
reward of trust and confidence and positions of res¬ 
ponsibility. It is almost always bad to give such 
prizes as conduct prizes. Good conduct is not good 
when it is the result of bribery, and the only result 
of such prizes is to develop prigs. 




Self-Government 


We have been dealing with the negative side of 
discipline. This, however, is not our most impor- 
jitant concern. We are concerned with the positive 
/ side. The best way to build up a positive and con¬ 
structive discipline in a school, to teach that self- 
! control which is real discipline, is through a system 
f of self-government. Pupils will learn self-control, 
not through hearing about it, but by practising it. 
A system of self-government, as its name implies,, 
gives them the opportunity to do this. 

I' We cannot hope to learn to speak or write English 


if we do not attempt to practise speaking and writ¬ 
ing it. We cannot hope to form character unless we 
take opportunities to act. If we wish our pupils to 
form good character and good habits, vve must pro¬ 
vide them with opportunities for acting and practising 
what they learn, just as we provide them with oppor¬ 
tunities for speaking English. Morr^nu*?tubis action 
must be self -directed, self-willed ajtc s.‘el 1 -uiproyed j 
It is often said thafa'school is well-a^^^^BTutW- 
headmaster and staff can impose their.MBB^W^' e » r 
pupils without any trouble, and can 
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■’deed ie nee to their commands. Really however, 
this is not discipline. It is a form of slavery .• mind 
and will slavery. There-can be no true discipline/ 


which is not self-discipline. 


In these- days, when democracy is the form o / 
governmental rule favoured by man}’ countries in the 
world,- and when democracy is on its trial, and in 
some -places not making too good a showing, our 
schools should be providing practical opportunities ■ 
for pupils to learn how to govern themselves, how 
to take the initiative, how to judge and criticize 
themselves, how to weigh pros and cons and come 
to. a decision, and how to regard laws and rules. A 1 
system of self-government in a school is up attempt 
to enable pupils to do' this, and forms an excellent; 
means of providing pupils with opportunities for 
learning real discipline that are otherwise difficult 
to obtain. / 

f There are different systems of self-government 
that can be brought into existence^ I will describe 
one system that has had a' certain amount of success, 
and it will be seen what the principles are which 
underlie all such systems. 

In each class there is a committee. Each com¬ 
mittee is composed of four members. There are four 
houses in the school which are perpendicular 
•divisions. Thus in every class there are members 
of all four houses. In the committee there is one 
representative of each house. He is elected by (lie 
members of his house in that class. The members 
of a particular house on the committees of all classes 
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"orm the house committee and the member of the 
senior class committee belonging to that house is the 
Captain of the house. 

The committees of all the houses meet together to 
£orm a general committee. This general committee 
has officers who constitute an Executive. The 
president and vice-president are elected by a vote of 
the whole school. The general committee has 
regular meetings and there are also regular meetings 
once a month for the whole school. A constitution 
can be drawn up by the school and printed, and 
business conducted according to this constitution. 

In each class committee there is a president, who 
is in charge of the work of the class; a literary 
member who is e ditor of the class magazine, and in 
charge of any other literary projects undertaken by 
the class such as the production of a play; a sports 
member who is in charge of all sports affairs ; and a 
member for cleanliness who is in charge of all matters 
connected with the cleanliness of classroom and 
members of the class. These class committees deal 
with the disciplining of members of the class. 
Members of the class who have offended in some way 
come before the committee, which decides the case and 
awards the punishment. If serious punishment such 
as corporal punishment is to be inflicted, the carry¬ 
ing out of the punishment is recommended to the 
headmaster. The latter of course may exercise his 
discretion and refer the matter back to the committee 
with his suggestions. The. accused always has an 
appeal to the general committee, and in serious 
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a meeting of the whole school. 


ts to a meeting of the whole school. Cases 
~v r here the appeal is carried thus far are not common. 
When a teacher finds that disciplinary action is 
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necessary he puts the case before the committee with 
his charge and reasons. The committee then deals 
with the matter. Sometimes the offender is let off 
lightly. More often the committee’s decisions err 
on the side of severity. 

In cases of very serious lapses which involve the 
necessity of psychological knowledge and treatment, 
the right of dealing with those involved is reserved 
to the headmaster. Such cases are not put before 
committees nor do they want to deal with them. 

/ ^ ac h class committee keeps a record of its proceed¬ 
ings as do also the general committee and the 
executive committee. The powers of the various 
committees are defined in the constitution which is 
| drawn up. As much responsibility as possible is 
given to committees, and as many pupils as possible 
are drawn into the active working of the svstem. 
The more pupils who can be given some part in the 
working of the system, the better chance there is of 
its success, and the more useful it is. 

It is not to be thought that such *a system will 
work smoothly nor that all disciplinary trouble will 
disappear as if by magic. It is a much more difficult 
method of discipline to work than the old-fashioned 
one of imposing authority from above by a series 
of orders and commands. But difficult though it 
ma y be, it is only by some such method as that 
desciibed that a school can develop real discipline. 
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The following are some of the difficulties whic 
will be met:— 

i. Teachers, and headmasters too, find it very 
/difficult to give up authority to the committees. It 
seems to them that their prestige is in danger of 
suffering if they have to abide by decisions of pupils’ 
committees and have to refer matters to them instead 
of deciding them off-hand themselves. Junior 
teachers especially feel touchy on this point, as they 
feel that their position is more difficult than that of 
senior teachers. The position is not made any easier 
by t.he pupils, especially at first. When such a 
system is introduced, the pupils, naturally, not being 
accustomed to such authority, are., inclined to show it 
in ways that are irksome to the teacher and some¬ 
times make trouble. There is no doubt that this is 
a real difficulty at first, but there is no doubt 
either that as time goes on and a school gets accus¬ 
tomed to the working of such a system this difficulty 
practically disappears. Both teachers and pupils g<# 
accustomed to the new way of dealing with matters* 
which arise, and there is no tension between the^ 
two. 

As in so many things, the magnitude of this diffi¬ 
culty, even at first, depends a good deal on the kind 
of relationship which exists between t eacher and 
pupil. If this relationship is a good one, founded 
on friendliness and co-operation, then there will be 
very little difficulty. If the teacher has been accus¬ 
tomed to using fear as a weapon, then the transition 
will certainly call for considerable tact on the part of 
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^Wi teacher and headmaster. It can.be carried 1 


Through successfully however if an honest attempt 
|is made to do so. As has been said, the chief diffi¬ 
culty in this connexion is with junior teachers : the 
lelationship between them and their pupils has to 
be watched carefully by the headmaster, and he has 
to give a considerable amount of help. Sometimes, 
teachers will actively oppose self-government. If 
this is the case, and if the staff as a whole feel that 
the expeiiment ought to be made, then those who 
flic against it must either loyally co-operate with it 
and do their best, or their position in the team 
becomes impossible. 

2. As hag £>een mentioned, the committees will 
probably err on the side of severity in their 
punishments. This is more evident when the 
scheme is first put into force. As pupils get accus¬ 
tomed to the work, and as things get more 
standardized this danger is not so great, though 
always present. The headmaster, in such cases, can, 


refer the matter back to the committee concerned 
with his suggestions. It is very rarely that'a com-/ 
mittee refuses to modify its decision. 

At the same time all those connected with 


such a system must be very careful to do nothing to 
make the pupils think that it is not real, and "that 
n hat they do is only formal, and that they have no 
ilb2] Power. The success of any such system depends-! 
0n tl,e reality of the working of all the arrangements. 

1 ,s °o use beginning a system where the pupils 
have the appearance of power and freedom tc 
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nage their own affairs, but when it comes to th 
point, are not allowed to make decisions or carry out 
the decisions they make. Headmaster and staff must 
be prepared to give real power to the representatives 
of the pupils, and to interfere as little as possible in 
what is done. Sometimes, as has been said, it will 
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be necessary to refer matters back, but this should 
be done very seldom^ It is better to let something 1 
go which is perhaps not very wise than continually 
to interfere. The pupils will learn by their mistakes. 
This is probably the most difficult feature of the 
working of any scheme of self-government, but trust 
j and the giving of real responsibility are essential for 
/ success. The difficulty, as with many other diffi¬ 


culties in connexion with such schemes, is greatest 


at first. It will decrease as time goes on. 

, 4. One of the chief dangers of a system of 

self-government, if it is not watched carefully, is 
that it may descend into what is simply a punish¬ 
ment agency, and that the organization will come 
to be looked on as serving disciplinary ends in the 
narrow meaning of the word. This, of course, is 
very undesirable, and it is very necessary to make 
ysure that punishing is only one of man_y activities 
'[of the committees. To this end the cleanliness and 
general care and beautification of the school com¬ 
pound and of the classrooms and of the boarding¬ 
house is one'of the branches of the committees’ work 
on which great stress should be laid. Arrange¬ 
ments for these things should be in their hands. 
Arrangements for regular daily games, for house 
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^Vnaments, for class matches and for the care of 
ames material should be in the hands of the com¬ 
mittees. As has been mentioned, literary projects of 
any sort are also in the charge of the committees. 
The more diversified the work of the committees can 
be, the better it will be for the real success of the 
•scheme and for the pupils themselves. At all costs 
one should avoid the idea that it is just a way for 
teachers to escape the disagreeableness of giving 
punishments, and a way of putting that burden on* 
the pupils. 

5. Senior pupils sometimes complain that the 
working of such a scheme involves them in a great 
■deal of extra work. Sometimes they are unwilling 
to take office for this reason. This is especially 
evident in the Matriculation ciass. There is no' 
doubt that the working of such systems does make 
demands on the time and energy of pupils which 
are not made in the ordinary course of affairs. It 
can be pointed out to them that the training in school 
is not confined simply to lessons and that they are 
getting, in this work, a training that will probably 
be more useful to them in after life than a great deal 
of the work which they have to do in order to pass 
the examination. At the same time arrangements 
■and the constitution should be so made that the work 
is spread out as much as possible, so that the whole 
burden does not fall on the shoulders of one or two. 
The scheme outlined above is open to the criticism, 
especially in connexion with the general committee, 
'that it is too cumbersome. This may be admitted, 
3 
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,, although it may be somewhat cumbersome, the r 

object is to bring as many pupils as possible into, 
the working of the scheme and so divide up work 
as much as possible. The more pupils actively' 
engaged in connexion with some part of self-govern¬ 
ment, the better for the scheme and the greater the- 
advantage to the school and the pupils. 

6 . Another possible difficulty, which is a real 
one, is that those elected to office, and especially the 
pupil elected to the position of president, who is head 
of the school, may not be really fit for the job. This 
has happened. The headmaster is then faced with 
the problem of whether to over-ride the election or 
make the best of a bad job. It is usually the best 
plan to make the best of a bad job. The school will 
learn by experience, and if the president is really not 
fit for his job it will be quite clear to all. I he next 
time they will.be more careful in their choice. One 
way to minimize this difficulty is to have' elections 
every six months or possibly once a term, instead 
of once a year. Then if those who are unfit are 
elected they hold office for a short time only, and 
not so much damage is done. The great danger of 
over-riding an election is to make pupils distrustful 
of the whole business, and if that is done they will 
lose all interest. As a matter of fact this electing' 
of representatives who are not fit for office is a 
position which may arise and does arise under any 
democratic system, and is itself a good lesson for 
the pupils. They get an actual experience of what 
happens in the wider life of the world, and learn a 
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which may stand them in 

. 7. Another difficulty is that the various com¬ 
mittees in the various classes sometimes do not under¬ 
stand their responsibilities. They are inclined to let 
things slide. This is natural enough, especially at the 
beginning when a change is being made from a system 
where all discipline and all initiative in organization 
and arrangement were in the hands of the authori- 
ties to one where most of these powers have been 
handed over to the pupils. At the same time this 
slackness on the part of some committees is a real 
difficulty and is continually making itself felt. The 
danger can be overcome only if the teachers in charge 

) of classes and houses are continually on the watch 
to see-that the committees are doing their .job and 
hold regular conferences with them. The work of 
lcommittees has to be supervised. At first this super¬ 
vision will have to be close, but it can gradually 
become lighter, though it will always be necessary, 
especially in the lower classes. 

These are some of the difficulties, a formidable 
array perhaps. But they are all difficulties which k 
can be overcome given the necessary tact, patience 
and perseverance, plus the right spirit. Although 
the difficulties are many, and not to be disregarded, on 
the other hand the advantages are very great. It is 
only through some such system that real discipline 
can be maintained and that real character can be 
formed. Ability to accept and carry out responsi¬ 
bilities can be developed only by actual practice in. 
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^jfjitions of responsibility. A system of self- 
government'teaches lessons which our youth needs, 
more than almost anything our schools can give 
them. N 

By being given responsibility pupils learn to think 
for themselves, to understand what they are doing,, 
to weigh evidence before, coming to a decision, to> 
make decisions and to put them into practice, to> 
undertake and carry out work, to plan ahead and. 
to make arrangements, to organize and to meek 
emergencies. They become dependable and trust¬ 
worthy. 

Such a scheme enables pupils to see the reasonable¬ 
ness of rules, and to understand better what they 
are for and why they have been made. They are 
1 their own rules, which they themselves have seen lo¬ 
be necessary. This makes them far more responsi¬ 
ble, and they feel they have a real share in the school, 
and are really responsible for its welfare. If such 
i a system is in vogue it is very much easier for the- 
1 headmaster to develop the spirit of co-operation 
which we mentioned as being necessary in school 
,J?etween headmaster and pupils. 

Under a system of self-government, discipline 
becomes self-discipline. It is initiated by the pupils 
themselves and is self-imposed. It is not imposed 
from without, or above. This is why the type of 
discipline secured under such a system is much 
better than that which ordinarily obtains. 

It will be recognized that a system of self-govern¬ 
ment such as we have been describing cannot be 
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worked with every staff or by every headmaste 
It calls for qualities which all of us do not have. 
Some people find it difficult to make any success of 
their school while employing such a system. It is 
probably better for a teacher who feels that he is not 
able to work such a system as it ought to be worked, 
to leave it alone altogether, although this should not 
be made an excuse for not facing up to a task merely 
because it is difficult. We are too apt, as a rule, 
to find excuses for not trying to do difficult things. 
An attempt at something of the sort should be made, 
but where it is found that headmaster or teachers are 
really temperamentally unable to make a success of 
it, then, of course it should not be persisted in. It 
is not everyone who has the necessary qualities, and 
there will be other lines in which they can make 
their contribution. But, as I say, this consideration 
should not be made an excuse for avoiding a diffi¬ 
cult project. There is no doubt, I think, that such 
a scheme will bring a school much nearer the ideal 
than it would be without it. 



Tradition and Discipline 

Discipline is greatly helped bv the building up of 
tradition in a school. This of course cannot be 
done in a day, nor can it be done in a haphazard 
way, trusting to luck. The headmaster and staff 
must have a definitely planned campaign, both for 
building up a worthy tradition and for breaking un¬ 
worthy ones which have crept in. The best method, 
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act the only method, of doing this, is by example^" 
and by the gradual influence of that example on the 
pupils. Certain picked pupils may be taken into the 
confidence of the headmaster and staff and can be 
of great service in establishing tradition. If there is 
a boarding-house in connexion with the school, it 
will be the place to which attention should be directed 
in this matter. The opportunity for inculcating 
ideals of conduct is naturally greater here. The big \ 
help that tradition of the right kind can give 
is the marshalling of the force of public opinion. 

If this is well directed it can be of great aid 
in establishing the right kind of discipline. Under 
a system of self-government this is more easily 
done. 

In the chapter on the headmaster we have seen that 
it is necessary for the headmaster to have a know¬ 
ledge of his pupils individually. This is especially 
true in cases of serious breaches of discipline. The 
headmaster should have a thorough knowledge of 
'modern psychology and also some knowledge of 
pathological psychology. Very often cases of serious 
breaches are pathological, and need careful treat¬ 
ment. If the headmaster is unable to deal with the 
case himself he should not be ashamed to call in any 
aid he can which will help him, whether from among 
his teachers or from outs de. Each such case will 
call for individual treatment. There should be no 
rigidity of treatment. These are the cases to which * 
rules made for ordinary pupils do not apply, and the 
headmaster should never consider himself bound by 
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cases. Each case must be dealt 


with on its own merits after careful inquiry has been 
made into the family and individual history of the 
pupil concerned, and, if possible, with the advice of 
a trained psychologist. 
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THE CURRICULUM 


The problems of the curriculum and its formation 
are outside the scope of this book. For practically 
every teacher and every headmaster the curriculum 
is determined, and it is simply a matter of taking 
what is given and making the best of it. At the 
same time it is a. good thing for teachers and head¬ 
masters to make' a study of the problems connected 
with the curriculum in their own meetings, and in 
conjunction with parents. For improvements in the 
curriculum will come only when an enlightened 
public opinion demands them. It is part of the 
work of those who are in a position to understand 
the weaknesses of the present curriculum to help to 
form this enlightened opinion. 

At the same time there are certain matters in 
connexion with the curriculum which do come within 
the scope of the work of teachers and headmasters. 
In the first place there is the question of alternatives. 
Should a school offer alternatives, or should it keep 
to a definite course with only one line of subjects? 
This is not always an easy question to decide, and 
the answer will in many cases depend on local 
circumstances. Offering alternatives such as three 
different vernaculars and three different classical 
languages is expensive, and for many schools the 
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iense involved will be a deciding factor. In these 
ays of specialization, in smaller schools it is certainly 
more efficient also for as few alternatives as 
possible to be offered. A school is more likely to 
be efficient in teaching method, and in its general 
instructional condition, if it has only one line of 
subjects to attend to. Trying to cater for all the 
alternatives that can be offered will only dissipate 
energy and effort, and efficiency is very likely to 
suffer. 




As has been said, a great deal depends on local i 
circumstances. If a school is the only one in a 
neighbourhood it is sometimes a hardship on pupils 
if as many alternatives as possible out of those 
offered by the University, are not provided for. 
Again much will depend on the demand. A school 
cannot provide alternative subjects for an un¬ 
economical number of pupils, and if the alternative 
subject is being taken by only a handful it is difficult 
to justify its being kept in the school. If a school 
is situated in a district where there is a mixture of 
people of different communities, the demand for 
alternatives in language is likely to be greater than 
where a school is situated in a district where the 
people mostly belong to one community. The 
|alternatives offered will depend on the nature of the 
icommunities in the district where the school is 
Isituated. 

Where there are two or more schools in a neigh¬ 
bourhood, the difficulty may be met by each school 
offering instruction in a different alternative. One 
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ool may have Urdu, another Hindi, and another"- 
Punjabi. In the same way, different alternatives in 
classical languages may be catered for by different 
schools. Then those pupils who are anxious to take 
up one particular alternative may attend the particular 
school where that alternative is taught. Or an 
arrangement may be made, by schools situated 
close together, whereby pupils from one school may 
attend say, the Urdu classes in another school, while 
pupils from the second school attend Hindi classes 
in the first school. This is sometimes a satisfactory 
arrangement in a small place, and if the schools are 
close to each other. It has obvious advantages from 
the financial point of view, but is not a popular 
solution of the difficulty. Rivalry between schools,! 
and the fear that pupils of one institution will not. 
get proper attention, or the wrong sort of attention 
from the rival institution, militate against the 
success of such an arrangement, in spite of the 
obvious disadvantages of two or three struggling 
schools each inefficiently trying to provide for the 
teaching of two or three alternatives. 

In places where there is .mutual confidence between 
schools, however, much can be done in this way. 
There has to be correlation of time-tables between the 
schools concerned. That is, if co-operation is taking 
place in connexion with alternatives in the verna¬ 
culars, all the schools concerned will have to teach 
the vernacular at the same time to the same classes. 
This however is not difficult to arrange. If 
possible the last period of either morning or after- 
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npbn sessions is preferable as one wastage of time 
in going and coming is saved. This wastage of 
time is, of course, one objection to such a scheme. 
The farther away from one another schools are, the 
more difficult does such a scheme become. 

In some Provinces the University regulations 
force on schools an offering of alternatives from 
which it is very difficult to escape. Where Science 
and Classical Languages are alternatives for Matri¬ 
culation, and the taking of one or the other decides 
what course a student must take up at the University, 



are forced to offer both alternatives. Here 


considerations crop up, but no 


school worth the name could dispense with Science, 


and yet Classical Languages are 'required. In such 


a case the school is forced to offer both. 

In rural sch ools, whether middle schools or high 
schools, there should naturally be a bias towards 
rural subjects, and Agriculture should always be found 
in such schools. In some places pupils who wish 
to take up Agriculture for the Matriculation exami¬ 
nation are forced to sacrifice their mother-tongue. 
They cannot take both Agriculture and a vernacular. 
This is wholly bad, but can be .remedied only by 
pressure being brought to bear on the University, or 
by substituting a separate school-leaving examina¬ 
tion where such does not exist. In middle schools in 
rural areas, and in the middle departments of high 
schools in rural areas, a place should be found for 
the general subject of Rural Science which can 
form a correlating centre for Agriculture, Science, 
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Geography, Vernacular, and, if the right type ot 
readers are used, English. Rural Science deals with 
the internal economy of the village, sanitation, 
health, morals, domestic economy, cottage industries, 
agriculture, cattle raising, gardening, co-operation, 
education, and so on. Even although in actual 
school work it may not be possible to give more 
than a few periods a week to this subject as a subject 
in the curriculum, it can provide an excellent cor¬ 
relating agency, and the aims and ideals of rural 
reconstruction can be made to permeate the whole 
curriculum. Out of school hours a great deal of 
practical work and activity can be provided along 
the lines of rural reconstruction. 1 

Another point which is of great importance in 
connexion with the curriculum is the introduction 
of technical subjects in the pre-higli school stage. 
It is essential that wherever the curriculum laid down 
by Government Departments allows of this, teachers 
and headmasters should do their best to see that 
some such subjects are included in the curriculum 
of their school. The subjects introduced will depend 
on the type of school. Rural schools will naturally 
introduce rural subjects such as agriculture, poultry 
keeping, cattle keeping, weaving, village carpentry, 
fruit farming, and so on. Town schools may intro¬ 
duce a more elaborate type of carpentry, tailoring, 
book-binding, weaving, metal work, electrical work, 
and so on. In girls’ schools subjects connected with 

1 See the suggested syllabus of Rural Science at the end of 
the chapter. 
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estic science will find a place. But it is essen 
in the interests of a well-balanced curriculum 
and of a sound educational system, that more and 
more of such subjects should be introduced when¬ 
ever an opportunity offers, and that every pupil 
should take at least one of these subjects. ‘Manual 
training should find its true place in our educational 
•system not as a new instrument of education in 
rivalry with the old, but as a part of a rounded and 
•coherent system of mental discipline designed to 
make them helpful to each other.’ 1 

Such technical or manual work as is done in 
schools should be pre-vocational. That is, the 
(middle or high school should not aim at turning 
/■out fully trained artisans or skilled workers. The 
•objecl of introducing such subjects into the curri¬ 
culum is not to turn all our schools into industrial 
or trade schools. But such subjects provide an 
•essential side of education which is apt to be neglected 
in India, and from the purely educational point of 
•view, even for such pupils as eventually proceed to 
the University, they are essential; while on the other 
hand their introduction will give the curriculum a 
•very salutary bias away from the purely literary type 
of education. A certain amount of such work should 
:-also be introduced in primary schools wherever 
possible. Many subjects such as weaving, book¬ 
binding, tailoring, simple woodwork, poultry keep¬ 
ing can be cjuite successfully attempted. 

1 From the opening speech of Khan Bahadur S. D. Contractor 
•at the Alt-India Educational Conference, 1933. 
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In connexion with the curriculum, although it is 
not usually possible for teachers and headmasters' to 
determine what subjects shall be taught, it is.possible 
for them to determine the emphasis which shall be 
placed on a subject or on a type of subject in their 
school. Here the teacher has to take into considera¬ 
tion the future of his children, their life, and the 
future and life of the country. The emphasis of th& 
school will have a big influence in determiiiing. 
the future attitude of the children to particular 
subjects and to education in general. As we have' 
pointed out, in a rural school, there should be a 
rural emphasis. In all schools there should be a 
strong emphasis on the mother-tongue and a strong 
encouragement of everything which will tend to> 
strengthen the position of the mother-tongue. One 
of the first duties of teachers in these days is to do 
what they can to bring the mother-tongue to the 
position which it ought to hold. Emphasis should 
also be placed on science and especially on the- 
scientific method and approach in all subjects. 

The philosophy of education known as the Project 
Method is one which has a vital connexion with this 
question of the curriculum and its content . Where 
the project method is practised without restriction, 
it determines the content of the curriculum. Too 
often present curricula, are, out of touch with the real' 
needs of children and with their real life. Procedure 
iaccording to the project method provides a curri¬ 
culum which is closely related: to the children’s needs 
and therefore to their life. It follows, that a 
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iculum which is of far more practical value than 
those in vogue at present, is evolved. 

With the project method no definite detailed 
curriculum is determined beforehand. Briefly the 
procedure with the project method is for a felt 
need of the children to be taken up. The 
•children are encouraged to satisfy this need. 

1 hat is, they have a purpose before them, 
namely the meeting of the need that they have felt. 
J heir activities are therefore purposive, and 
•designed to aid them in the carrying out of their 
purpose. It is this purpose which determines the 
subject they shall study, and the work they shall do. 
They study the subjects which will help them to 
carry out their purpose and do the work which will 
•enable them to meet their need. When they set out 
to meet this need, whatever it may be, they at once 
find that there is certain knowledge that they need, 
certain skill that they require. The desire to carry 
out their purpose provides the motivation, and so 
they find a much greater interest in what they have 
to do. Besides this their work is automatically 
related to a life need. Thus in a school organized 
on project lines, the content of the curriculum and 
the order in which subjects are taken up is deter¬ 
mined by the needs and purposes of the children. 

X child is not set to learn to read because it has 
foen determined by the powers that be that he shall 
learn to read such and such books at such and such 
an a H e * He sets himself to learn to read because 
lie wants information in order to enable him to'car'ry 
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t his purpose, and because he wants to find ou 
what it is necessary for him to know if he is to make- 
the thing he wants. He learns to write because he- 
cannot get what he wants to carry out his project,, 
that is, to satisfy his need, unless he can write a 
letter asking for the things. He learns arithmetic- 
because he cannot get the things he needs without 
reckoning the price. 

In this way the curriculum is not developed in a 
logical way nor has it a logical order. Subjects and' 
order depend on the needs of the children and the 
curriculum being thus closely related to the life of 
the child is extremely useful and valuable. Some 
of the stereotyped subjects usually found in the- 
ordinary curriculum are perhaps not found in the- 
project developed curriculum, while others not found 
in the ordinary curriculum have an important place 
in the project one. This is usually all to the good. 

I Such a procedure means that the teacher cannot 
prepare his syllabus beforehand. He does not know 
what he has to teach until his children have taken 
up their project. Once the project has been decided , 
on, however, the teacher is able to make his curri¬ 
culum for the time during which the particular 
project is being carried out. He will be able to see 
what subjects will be brought in under the project, 
and make his preparations accordingly. 

For primary schools, whenever freedom to do so 
is given, it is recommended that the project method' 
of determining the curriculum be used. Of course, 
under present conditions, care must be taken r 
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specially in the higher primary classes, that gaps 
n knowledge do not occur which will handicap the 
pupil as he goes to a higher grade school. The 
knowledge may not be intrinsically important, but 
under present conditions, if the lack of it will cause 
him to suffer, it must be supplied. 

That these gaps will become more evident the 
higher the child goes, is true, and herein lies the 
chief defect of the project method when used in 
higher classes. There are needs which the child is 
going to have in later life, of which it knows nothing - 
,iat present. Certain things have to be learnt in 
preparation for meeting those needs. Otherwise the 
child will suddenly come up against the need, and 
be helpless to meet it. It is too late to leave learn¬ 
ing French until one has landed in France and feels- 
the need of it. It is no use waiting to learn English 
till one realizes the need for it to write an application 
for a post. There are thus liable to be gaps left 
in a project-determined curriculum which have to- 
be filled in, in view of the future needs of the child, 
of which its present needs tell it nothing. But in 
primary schools the method is to be strongly recom¬ 
mended, and in middle schools it can be used widely,, 
as long as it is supplemented. 


A Syllabus for Rural Science 
i. A Village Survey. 

This is a regional survey and will deal with the- 
history (local), geography, economic, social, and physical 
conditions, of a ‘reconstruction unit’; that is, a number 
of small villages which, being grouped together, can be 
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as a unit for practical work. This survey is to be 
ndertaken by the children themselves, and they will 
gather the information, classify it and write it up. 
With the help of the teacher permanent records, such 
as maps, are prepared, and a full description of every 
aspeGt of life in the village or unit gradually built up. 
This work should go on all through the course, certain 
fundamental elements being done at the beginning. Every 
type of information dealing with all sides and aspects 
of village life, such as health, education, litigation, co¬ 
operation and so on come within the purview of this 
survey, the object of which is to make the pupils dis¬ 
coverers of their village, and to enable them to find out 
all they can about it. 

2. Personal Hygiene. 

Cleanliness of body, teeth, eyes, clothes, belong¬ 
ings, habits. Regular personal habits. 


3. Village Hygiene. 

Cleanliness of village. Sanitation. Pits, 

latrines, septic tanks and their kinds and use in the 
village. Fresh air and sunshine, and their necessity. 

4. Disease and how to deal with it. 

Smallpox and vaccination. Plague, rats and 
inoculation. Cholera, flies, and inoculation. Malaria, 

the mosquito, use of nets, methods of destruction of the 
mosquito. Bad eyes, causes and prevention. Venereal 
disease. General first aid and treatment of the sick. 
Diets. 

5. Problem of Debt. 

Causes and remedies of debt. Methods and 
habits of thrift. Savings banks. Insurance. wSelf- 

support and cottage industries. 

6. Co-Operation. 

Theory and practice of co-operation and co¬ 
operative societies. Thrift societies and their working. 
Co-operative shops and their working. Co-operative 
banks and their working. Principle of mutual help. 
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Litigation. 

Evils, causes and remedies of litigation, 
operative arbitration societies and their working. 



8. Consolidation. 

The problem of divided holdings and the solution.. 


9. The Home. 

.The model home, plans of model houses, prin¬ 
ciples of ventilation. Beautification of the home and. 
of the village. Gardens. Relationships in the home. 


10. Treatment of Animals . 

Treatment and feeding of cows, bullocks* 
buffaloes, donkeys, sheep and goats. Breeds and im¬ 
provements of breeds. Milk registers and their use. 
Diseases of animals, causes and remedies. Poultry. The 
problem of the village dog. 


11. Village Government. 

The panchayat and its working. The officers- 
concerned with the village. The District Board and its 
working. 


12. Recreation. 

Village games and their organization. Libraries,, 
reading clubs, dramatics. 

13. The Villager's Enemies and how to deal with them. 

Locusts, rats, kutra , etc. 

14. Education. 

Reasons for education. Women’s education and’ 
its importance. Night schools and how they are run. 


15. Afforestation. 

16. Agriculture. 

The regular course prescribed by departments.. 


17. Science. 

The regular course prescribed by departments,, 
with a rural bias and including elementary physiology., 

% 

i' 
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The syllabus should be dealt with according 
"the concentric method. As much practical work as 
possible, both in school and in village, should be insisted 
on. Such activities as co-operative societies, co-opera¬ 
tive shops, treatment of animals, games, hygiene, agri¬ 
culture can be carried on in the school itself, and these 
and other activities can also be carried on in the recon¬ 
struction unit or in the village. The main stress through¬ 
out the whole curriculum should be on the practical 
side. 
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A Sample Project Syllabus 
Project: Poultry, keeping. For Class IV.. 

1. Reading. 

Reading books and articles in available maga¬ 
zines on the subject of keeping fowls, their habits, feed¬ 
ing, diseases and how they are to be treated. Also 
reading about the treatment of chickens. 

2. Writing. 

Writing orders for things necessary for building 
the hen run and coops and also writing orders for settings 
of eggs. Writing up in the project book 1 the information 
secured from reading, 

3. Handwork. 

Building a yard and coops. Helping with the 
building of a house. 

4. Arithmetic . 

Estimating the material required for yard and 
building, and also the cost. Keeping accounts of the 
cost of food and of money realized from sale of eggs. 

5. Drawing . 

Drawing plans of the yard, coops and hen 
house. Drawings of hens, chickens, etc. 

1 The project book is a book kept by each pupil in which an 
account of the work done and of all that happens during the 
carrying out of the project is written up. 
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Hygiene. 

Cleaning- the yard and house and learning there 
by the necessity for cleanliness. 
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7. Geography . 

Learning about the different kinds of fowls and 
from where they come. The names of different breeds 
take one to different.countries. 


8. Morals. 


Kindness to animals. Conscientiousness in 
carrying out duties. 


V 
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THE TIME-TABLE / , 

In making the time-table there are several con¬ 
siderations which have to be kept in mind. Firstly 
there is the matter of fatigue. Subjects which are 
■more fatiguing than others and which call for more 
mental effort should be put at a time of day when 
the child is at his best. Each part of the morning 
is better than the corresponding part of the after¬ 
noon. That is, the middle of the morning is better 
than the middle of the afternoon, though the middle 
of the afternoon will usually be better than the end 
of the morning. While the latter will be better than 
the end of the afternoon. Mental freshness and' 
alertness is not, as might be expected, greatest at 
the beginning of a day, but gradually increases until 
it reaches its maximum about the middle of the 
morning. In the same wav after recess in the middle 
of the day, mental freshness is greater not directly 
after recess, but towards the middle of the afternoon. 
'The best periods for fatiguing subjects are therefore 
the second and third periods in the morning and the 
second period in the afternoon; while the worst 
period is the last period in the afternoon. 

The same principle is true of the days of the week. 
Tuesday and Wednesday are the best days, from 
the point of view of freshness and mental vigour. 
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jYj, e/all know the ‘Monday morning feeling’, and 
e end of the week is like the end of the day, the 
time when fatigue is greatest. This fact also should 
be kept in mind when time-tables and distribution 
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Of 


work are being determined. 


The following is a rough graph of the daily change 
in fatigue. 



i From the point of view of fatigue, it is better 
to have a break for the whole school for a short 
drill and games period a little past the middle of the 
morning. If a drill master is employed who takes 
all the classes for physical drill and games and there¬ 
fore has to take different classes at different times, 
this, of course, is impossible. Each class or at least 
, «ach pair of classes will have to be taken separately. 
But if the system is used whereby a number of 
teachers are trained to supervise drill groups, a break 
■can be made for the whole school at the same time. 

Some subjects are more fatiguing than others. 
The order of subjects according to fatigue-causing 
power is as follows: Mathematics, English, 
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x*gg^Kanguages, Science, Nature Study, History/ 
Geography, Writing and Drawing. Manual work 
subjects such as woodwork, come fairly low in the 
list. In framing a time-table therefore, the best 
periods from a fatigue point of view should be 
devoted to Mathematics and English. 

Another consideration which has to be kept in 
mind in framing a time-table is the principle of 
variety. I his applies to both pupils and teachers. 
It is bad for the children to be kept at the same 
subject or type of subjects, or at subjects which are 
high in fatigue-causing power, for too long a stretch. 
It is better, whenever possible, not to have the same 
subject for two consecutive periods unless, as in the 
case of Science, there are other reasons for it. 

Provision should be made for teachers also, so 
that easy and difficult lessons alternate. Where a 
specialist teacher system is used this is not always 
easy or possible. But as far as it is possible, care 
should be taken that a teacher of English, for 
instance, does not have a run of oral lessons one 
after the other, but' that writing or composition 
.lessons alternate with oral lessons. The specialist 
teacher will be able to arrange this for himself to 
a large extent, but the headmaster should see that 
the teacher has paid attention to it, for often a little 
re-arrangement in the lessons for the different classes 
he takes, will give both the teacher and the classes 
quite a lot of relief. In the case where class teachers 
are taking the classes for practically every subject, 
it is not difficult to arrange for variety. From every 
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{ of view the framing of the time-table is much' 
■easier when the class teacher system is in use. 

In small schools where two classes are using the 
same room, attention has to be paid, in framing the 
time-table, to the type of lessons which will be going 
on at the same time. A reading lesson and a lesson 
in tables can hardly go on in the same room at 
the same time. While one class is reading, the other 
■class should be writing, and so on. 

What has been said about variety in the order of 
lessons has to be modified in the case of subjects 
such as Science and Agriculture. When practical 
work has to be done in Science, it is necessary to 
have two successive periods at a time for the subject. 
This is also necessary for practical work in Agricul¬ 
ture. In this subject in fact, where there is a farm 
attached to the school, it is advisable to let a class 
•do its whole week’s work in agriculture on one day, 
taking the four or five periods given to the subject 
in the week one after the other, thus obtaining a 
stretch for practical work. 

In the case of Science, where as sometimes hap¬ 
pens in high schools, the subject is alternative with 
another subject as Persian or Arabic or Sanskrit, 
and we have half the class doing Science while the 
other half are doing a classical language, it means 
that the half doing the classical language will also 
have two periods consecutively, which is neither 
necessary nor good. The only thing that can be 
•done under such circumstances is for the classical 
language teacher to vary his lessons as much as 
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‘"^possible, taking one period on texts or silent read¬ 
ing, and the next on composition and grammar, or 
snaking some such arrangement. 

Another question which has to be decided ia 


connexion with the time-table is the length of the 
periods. Ideally it would probably be better to have- 
different length periods for different subjects. For 
subjects that are more fatiguing periods should be 
greater in number and shorter in length while for 
subjects that are less fatiguing periods may be 
longer. Usually it is impossible to arrange for this. 
Something may be done if a system of half periods- 
is used. The objection to this is that the half period 
is usually tar too short. In actual practice the best 
way is to strike a happy mean and have the periods- 
of the same length. A period of forty minutes is- 
a good average. Thirty-five minutes is verging on 
the short side for many subjects. An hour is too 
long for the harder subjects. It will probably be 
found that periods of forty to forty-five minutes are 
the most satisfactory all round. While periods should 
not be too long, it is also very unwise to have them 
too short. 'This is especially the case with older 
pupils. In primary and middle schools the periods 
may with advantage be shorter. Considerations of 
climate will also have to be taken into account and 
the length of periods should be flexible, becoming 
shorter in the very hot weather, and lengthening - 
again in the cool weather. The times given above 
are for cool or cold weather. 

Another consideration which must be kept in mind 
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i framing the time-table is the necessity of some 
tee periods for all teachers, and of the placing of 
these free periods. Teachers should have some freej 
periods. But it is of little use to a teacher to give 
him all his free periods for the week in one day. 
1 hey should be scattered over the whole week as 
far as possible. The number of free periods will 
. depend on the staffing of the school, but each teacher 
should have a minimum of four free periods in a 
week and, if possible, five. Those, such as English 
teachers, who have a great deal of correction work 
to do, should be given special consideration in this 
matter. Science teachers also should have extra free 
periods for the setting up of apparatus, though the 
more of this work that is done by the pupils them¬ 
selves, the better. 


There should be a general time-table worked out 


n two ways; class-wise and teacher-wise. Both these 
are necessary. There should be two copies of each. 


Of the teacher-wise time-table, one copy should be 
in the staff-room and one copy in the headmaster’s 
Office. Of the class-wise time-table, one copy should 
be on a board near the main notice board where it 
can be seen by everybody, and one copy should be 
in the office. Besides these time-tables, under a class 
teacher system there will be in each room a time¬ 
table of the work of the particular class using the 
iroom. If a subject teacher system is being employed, 
the teacher will have his week’s time-table on the 
wall of his room. Even with a specialist teacher 
■system it is advisable to have class time-tables made 
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lit and put up on the wall of the room which Iia& J 
been assigned to the class as its particular room. 

In primary schools where a teacher has more than 
one class it is very necessary for the time-table to 
be clearly written out and posted on the wall so that 
the children may see for themselves what they are 
supposed to be doing. This will be a great help 
to the teacher. 

Under a specialist system with its subject rooms,, 
it is also necessary to plan and put up along with 
the class-wise time-table a room time-table made out 
class-wise. Otherwise, especially at the beginning 
of term, there is liable to be a lot of confusion. 
Rooms can be numbered, Mathematics A, Mathe¬ 
matics B, English A, English B, English C, and 
so on, and from this time-table classes can see at a 
glance where they are supposed to go. It also 
makes it easy for a class to be found by anyone 
wishing to do so. It is a good thing, though not\ 
essential, to have this time-table also made out for 
each class, and put up alongside the class work; 
time-table in the room assigned to the class. 

Either included in the class-wise time-table or as 
a separate time-table, there should be the games 
time-table. If games are organized according to 
classes this can be added to the class time-table. If, 


as is a better arrangement, the school is divided into 
groups according to size or ability in games, a 
separate time-table should be made. This will 
indicate the game to be played by the particular 
group on a particular day and the ground where it 
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play. The grounds available should 



umbered and, by means of the time-table, assigned 
to the various groups. There does not need to be 
a separate teacher-wise time-table as the information 
can be added to the ordinary time-table. 

The table on the back of this page is an example 
of a games time-table. 

Reference should be made to the effect on the 
time-table of a system of organization such as we 
have under the Dalton Plan. The Dalton Plan or 
similar systems of individual work demand subject 
teachers. The teacher is present in his room and 
pupils of any classes for which the arrangement is 
in force may come to his room at any time. Periods! 
are done away with for such part of the day as the 
system is being used, and a pupil may stay in one 
room at work on one subject as long as he likes, 
tusually a minimum time for work on one subject is 
insisted on in order to prevent too much confusion. 
But with this reservation pupils are free to go from 
one subject to another as they wish to, and there is 
no set length of time for different subjects as under 
the ordinary time-table. The -pupils are left free to 
make their own time-table according to their needs 


and interests. 

Such an arrangement means of course that the 
teachers concerned with the subjects which are being 
dealt with in this way must all be in their rooms at 
the same time. Thus if History, Geography, 
Science, Urdu grammar and composition, English 
grammar and composition are being dealt with in 
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7 jd 

Jytoup 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

1 

Hockey 

A 

Rugger Touch 

E 

Football 

A 

Basketball 

G 

Hockey 

A 

Volleyball: 

J 

2 

Hockey 

B 

Football 

A 

Rugger Touch 

E 

Football 

A 

Basketball 

G 

Volleyball 

J 

3 

Rugger Touch 

E 

Hockey 

B- 

Volleyball 

J 

Football 

B 

Basketball 

H 


4 

Volleyball 

J 

Basketball 

G 

Hockey 

B 

Rugger Touch 

E 

Football 

B 


5 

Hockey 

C 

Rugger Touch 

F 

Football 

C 

Basketball 

H 

Minor Games 

C 

1 

6 

Rugger Touch 

F 

Hockey 

C 

Basketball 

G 

Football 

C 

Minor Games 

D 


7 

Football 

D 

Basketball 

H 

Hockey 

D 

Rugger Touch 

F 

Minor Games 

E 

i 

8 

Basketball 

H 

Football 

D 

Rugger Touch 

F 

Hockey 

D 

Minor Games 

F 


8 A 

Gardening 

Gardening 

Gardening 

Gardening 

Gardening 




The letters A, B, etc. represent the grounds. Each group uses nd assigned to it for the 

particular day. Group 8A is composed of those who wish to take up r ,f ead of games. 

Saturday is left blank except in the case of two onwt**r -- wish to 

play in the evening may join in the game arr*>- 
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way for the length of time taken by four periods 
of the ordinary time-table, for that length of time 
the teachers of those subjects must be in their 
subject rooms, as pupils may come to their 
subject from any of the classes working ac¬ 
cording to the plan at any time during those four 
1 periods. If the whole school is organized according 
1 to such a plan the time-table is, of course, a very 
simple matter. If only a part of the school and only 
some of the subjects are dealt with according to such 
a plan the framing of the time-table is more difficult, 
but can be worked out by assuming that in the time 
given for individual work each class will use the 
same amount of time for a subject as under the 
ordinary time-table. The four periods or whateve 
number of periods are devoted to individual work 
will simply be shown as individual work periods.' 
Provision should be made in the time-table for con¬ 
ferences of the different classes in different subjects 
on one day in the week, when the subject teacher 
has each class as a whole for a period in the subject 
which has been dealt with according to individual 
work methods during the other five days of the week. 

Opposite this page is an example of a time-table 
where some subjects are taught according to individual 
work methods. 

Under the project method, there should be 
flexibility in the time-table. It is not necessary to 
conform rigidly to the set periods for different 
subjects, but if it is found necessary or advisable, 
according to the w r ay in which the project is develop- 
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___ oi more time can be taken for some subject 
which the carrying out of the project has brought 
,the class. The taking up of various subjects, and 
Ithe length of time spent on them at any one particular 
'stage, will depend on the development of the project. 
Perhaps half a day will be spent on some aspect of 
the work involving possibly only one or two subjects. 
Later those subjects which have been crowded out 
will get their chance. The time-table should be 
made out as for ordinary methods and organization, 
but there is no necessity to adhere strictly to it. The 
teacher is to be guided by the development of the 
project. 

The principles which should guide us in the 
framing of time-tables which we have discussed here 
are to be observed as far as possible. It will be 
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found however that when it comes to the actual 
making of a time-table, there are numbers of things 
which make it impossible always to observe these 
principles as we would like to. The necessity of 
i suiting work to the qualifications of teachers, the 


understaffing from which most schools suffer, and 
other local circumstances, often make it very diffi¬ 
cult to frame the perfect time-table. But as far as 
possible we should observe these principles, and do 
the best we can in the face of what adverse circum- 
. stances we may have to deal with. Making a time¬ 
table is not an easy job nor can it be done in a 
hurry if it is to be made as free from defects as 
possible. However great the difficulties are, we 
should never allow them to cause us to give up the 
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, impt to follow the right principles and make the 
me-table in the easiest way possible. Some attempt 


to adhere to right principles can always be made, 
no matter how difficult the local circumstances may 


be. 
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INTERNAL ORGANIZATION 
Registration 

The following registers should be k^pt in a school. 
The particular forms in which different registers 
should be kept are usually laid down by departments, 
i. Attendance registers .—As far as possible only 
\ one attendance register should be kept by any one 
■ teacher. Exceptions may be made when classes are 
small. The teacher who is the class teacher, or in 
the case of a specialist system, to whom a class has 
been assigned, should keep the attendance register 
of his class. Great care should always be taken to! 
see that attendance is properly marked on the spot.! 
The practice of putting down dots in pencil and 
filling in attendance later, is not to be countenanced. 
\All details concerning fees and so on which have to 
be entered in the attendance register should be 
carefully filled in, and the money banked or handed 
to the school treasurer at once. The totals which 
have to be filled in at the end of the month should 
be invariably entered on the last day of the month, 
.and the register checked and signed on the first day 
of the following month by the headmaster. Holi- 
1 days will always be shown in the attendance registers 
land the nature of the holiday written in, e.g. 
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iday, Saturday half holiday, Easter 


holidays^ 

so on. 

| Applications for leave should always be signed by 



( he guardian or parent of the pupil, or, if that is 
mpossible, by someone responsible. The reason 
for absence should always be clearly stated in the 
application and vague reasons such as ‘for urgent 
work at home’ should not be accepted. In the case 
■of sickness of a boarder the signature of the school 
nurse or doctor should be on the application. All 

i mplications for leave should come through either 
he class teacher or the house tutor to the headmaster. 
The one who has this duty will save the head¬ 
master a good deal of time if he carefully scrutinizes 
applications and refrains from recommending them 
unless he is convinced of the need. Except in 
the case of sickness or some other unavoida¬ 
ble cause, applications for leave which are not 
presented before leave is taken, should automatically 
be rejected. Schools in India get plenty of holidays, 
and leave should be given only for absolutely neces 
sary reasons. Leave during examinations should not 
be granted except on a doctor’s certificate or when 
the headmaster is satisfied that there is a case of 
Serious illness. 

Fees which have to be entered in the attendance 
register, should be paid before certain dates which 
hre fixed by departments. Teachers who collect fees 
should always be very careful to give receipts to 
pupils, and to get a receipt for the amount handed 
over to the school treasurer or the headmaster if they 
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'not bank them directly themselves. Each teacher 
who takes fees should have a definite time for receiv¬ 
ing fees. It should never be done during teach¬ 
ing hours. Fines have to be carefully entered in 
the registers also. 

2. Teachers’ Attendance Register. —This should 
show the time of arrival of the teacher and the time 
of departure each day. This should be regularly 
.filled in and signed by all teachers, morning and 
afternoon, every day. This register should be placed 
the staff room. Holidays and their nature will! 
also be indicated in it. Leave and the nature of the 
leave will be shown and all applications for leave 
will be filed in the school office. Leave of absence^ 
will be granted by the manager on the recommend¬ 
ation of the headmaster. Applications will come 
to the manager through the headmaster. In cases' 
where there is no manager, of course, departmental 
rules will be followed. For cases of extended sick 
leave a doctor’s certificate should be required. The 
number of days’ casual leave or of sick leave taken 
during the month should be filled in at the end of 
the month. 


3. Admission and Withdrawal Register. —This 
register is a record of all the pupils who are admitted 
to the school. In it are entered the date of admis¬ 
sion, the serial number of the pupil, the age and 
name of the pupil, the father’s name, caste, occupa¬ 
tion and address, the class to which the pupil is 
admitted. There are also columns for the date of 
withdrawal and the class from which the pupil is 
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„ Wt ^thdrawn. This is a most important register and 
great care has to be taken with it. Especial care is 
to be taken that there are no mistakes in entering up 
the date of birth of the pupil when he is admitted to 
ithe school. This register is often required as evi¬ 
dence for the date of birth, and hence the necessity 
for care with this item. When pupils move from 
one department to another in the school, as from 
middle to high departments, fresh entries have to be 
made. Usually separate registers are kept for each 
department. There is danger of mistakes in copy¬ 
ing, and such work should be carefully done and 
carefully checked. 

4. Acquittance Roll . — An acquittance roll must be 
kept, showing the salaries paid to teachers and to 
servants, the number of days of the month during 
which the teacher was employed, deductions for pro¬ 
vident fund and any other deductions, with the 
teacher’s signature and the date. It may seem 
superfluous to add that no teacher should sign the 
acquittance roll without receiving his salary, but it 
is a point that it is necessary to emphasize. 

5. Contingencies Register .—This is a register of 
ail expenditure on equipment, repairs to buildings, 
rents for buildings, stationery, books bought for the 
library, postage, petty expenditure and so on. As 
each item is entered in the cash book it is also 
entered in the appropriate column in the contingen¬ 
cies register and the receipt filed. There must be' 
a receipt for every item shown in the contingencies; 
register. The correspondence register is the receipt 
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^Jdr 7 the item for postage. When there is uncertainty 
as to which column is the correct one in which an 
item is to be entered, as sometimes does arise, the 
help of the auditor may be obtained. 

1 6. Correspondence Registers. —Two correspond¬ 
ence registers should be kept; one for letters received 
and one for letters sent. The date of the receipt or 
sending of letters should be noted, a very brief 
resume of the subject-matter of the letter written 
down, the address of the person to whom it was sent 
on from whom it was received entered up, and, in 
[the case of letters sent, the amount of the postage 
^entered up. There will also be a column for the 
number of the letter. 

7. Property Register. — This is a register of all 
the movable property in the school. Whenever 
any equipment or furniture that is of a more or less 
permanent nature is bought and placed in the school 
it must be duly entered up in the property register. 
Along with the name of the article should appear 
, the date of receipt of the article in school, its price, 
and by whose authority it was bought. A note 
might also be made of the room jn which it is 
placed. Nothing can be struck off the property 
register without the sanction of the controlling 
authority, and the signature of the officer giving 
the authority should appear in the register in every 
case. If anything is realizable on old and discarded 
articles they should be sold or auctioned, and the 
amount credited to the reserve fund of the school. 
The property register should be regularly checked 
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the headmaster. This should be done at least 1 
once a term. Checking is much simplified if room- 
wise property lists are kept. A duplicate of the list 
of property in each room may be kept on the wall 
of each room and items added as articles are placed 
in the room or cut off if articles are taken from the 




room. The teachers in charge of rooms have then 
a better chance of keeping a check on property and 
checking is made much easier. 

S. A Log Book. — I his is usually required by 
departments for writing up the reports of inspectors’ 
visits and their remarks on the condition of the school. 
In it are also entered the statistics required by the 
inspector on the occasion of the annual visit. 


9- A Visitors’ Book. —This should also be kept, 
for registering the remarks of any who visit the school,' 
but are not entitled to put remarks in the log book. 

E io. Statistical Rc-gister .—This is a register for 
howing figures connected with the finances of the 
chool, the numbers of pupils and numbers in classes, 
verage attendance and so on. It will be kept 
according to the forms prescribed by the educational 
department under which the school is working. 

ii. A Private Tuition Register. —In this are 
recorded details of any private tuition undertaken by 
any teacher in the employ of the school. Such work- 
should be undertaken only with the sanction of the, 
headmaster or of the manager and should always be 
recorded in the private tuition register. There are 
two reasons for this. One is that if the headmaster 
knows what is being done in this matter he is in a 
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-belter position to help teachers in cases of difficulty- 
lover payment of fees. Such cases not uncommonly 
arise. In the second place the headmaster can judge 
whether a teacher is attempting so much outside work 
that his teaching and other school work are likely to 
suffer. This is a point the headmaster has always 
to take into consideration in giving leave to a teacher 
to do private tuition work. In the register should 
be entered the name of the pupil to whom tuition is 
being given, the name and address of the father of 
the pupil, the amount of time daily spent in tuition, 
the fee agreed on, and the signature of the father or 
guardian of the pupil along with the signature of 
the teacher, and of the headmaster. 

12. Conduct Register. —This is a register in 
which the general conduct of all boys is recorded. 
If regular progress reports are kept and filed, such 
a register is not really necessary. 

13. Punishment Register. —In this register a 
record is kept of boys punished by the headmaster, 
especially cases of corporal punishment. Other cases 
may also be recorded. The register is meant how¬ 
ever for serious breaches of discipline. The date, 
the name and class of the pupil, the nature of the 
breach of discipline, the nature of the punishment 
and the signature of the headmaster should all find 
a place in the register. All cases entered in this 
register should be reported to the parents of the cul-. 
prits concerned, and the date of the report to the 
parent entered in the register. A further column may* 
be added in which the headmaster may record the 
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„. W rt^j!ect, good, bad, or indifferent which the punish¬ 
ment had on the pupil. 

14. The Cash Book .—In this is entered every 
financial transaction of any sort which goes on in 
the school. All amounts received bv way of grant- 
in-aid, donations, subscriptions, fees, fees for boys’ 
funds, scholarship money, and so on are entered up 
.on the credit side and corresponding entries are made 
.on the other side showing how these amounts were 
•expended. If placed in the bank, the entries on the 
debit side will, of course, correspond with bank book 
entries. When the money is needed it will be with¬ 
drawn from the bank and shown on the credit side, 
appearing again on the debit side as it is paid out. 
The cash book should be balanced at the. end of 

(fcach month and should be posted each day. Need- 
ess to say fee money and money belonging to 
pupils’ funds should not remain with teachers or with 
the headmaster but should be banked. Only if the 
cash book is carefully kept, and bank accounts 
maintained for all funds, can any real check on 
school finances be maintained. 

15. Library Registers .—Two library registers 
should be kept. One will be a register of the books 
in the library giving details of name, author, datd 
of receipt, price, and serial number, with a cross 
reference to the contingencies register. It is a good 
plan, in the case of the teachers’ library, to have 
prepared a second list of books with authors with 
the books classified according to subject-matter, such 
as fiction, history, educational theory,, educational 
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£thod, and so on. A copy of the list thus classP 
fied should be posted in the teachers’ room or on 
the door of the library. The second register to be 
kept is . one of .w ithdraw 1 of books, in which is shown 
the name and number of the book taken out, the 
date and the signature of the person taking it, the 
date of return and the signature of the librarian. 

If the class library system is in vogue then each 
class library will also require these two registers. 
If there are subject libraries then each subject library 
will require these same two registers. If a general 
reading room for the whole school is used, it is still 
a good plan to have the books divided up into col¬ 
lections suitable for different classes with separate 
registers for each division. Under any system the! 
books for use of teachers and the books for use of 
pupils should be separate libraries with separate 
registers. (This need not prevent teachers using 
books from the pupils’ library nor pupils using books 
from the teachers’ library if occasion arise.) As has 
been noted, entries in library registers should cor¬ 
respond with entries in the contingencies register 
and in the cash book in the case of the teachers’ 
library, and with entries in the library fund account 
and the cash book in the case of books bought for 
the pupils from the library fund. 

Pupils’ Funds 

Separate accounts should be kept for all pupils’ 
/funds with separate bank accounts. Fees should be 
paid in to the headmaster or to the teacher in charge 
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4 he particular fund as soon as they are collectedly^^ 
tmd they can then be deposited in the bank, 
the amounts being entered both in the general cash 
book and in the account of the fund concerned. 

[ Usually all such funds will be under the control of 
the headmaster or the manager, but teachers may 
be required to keep the accounts and look after 
material. 

Great care should be taken to spend money from 
pu pjls’ f unds only on objects that are of real use to 
the pupils, and are.really connected with the purpose 
for which the fund is established. It is not a fair 
thing, for instance, to spend a comparatively large 
sum from the pupils’ library fund on a daily news¬ 
paper in English for the staff and headmaster to read. 
Possibly a few of the older pupils may be able to 
get something from a daily English newspaper but 
the great majority of those who have subscribed to 
the fund will get nothing at all from it. It is there¬ 
fore not a fair expenditure. Members of the staff 
should buy their own newspaper, and for this and 
other expenses connected with activities of the staff 
it is a very good idea to have a teachers’ fund to 
which a regular small contribution is made by all 
members of the staff. 

Expenditure from the sports’ fund also requires 
careful scrutiny. There should be a very strict limit 
to the amount spent out of the sports’ fund on school 
teams travelling to play matches with other schools 
or in tournaments. Some expenditure on this may 
be justified, but it is not fair to spend the money 
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all the pupils on the pleasure of a few even 
they are the school representatives. In the same 
way a strict limit should be placed on the amount 
spent out of the sports’ fund on the entertainment 
of visiting teams. 

The principle that should govern the administra¬ 
tion of all such pupils’ funds is a simple one. They 
are trust funds collected for a certain definite purpose. 
They must be used for that purpose and for nothing 
else, and everyone who contributes to the fund is 
entitled to benefit from it. 




Homework 

There should be some method adopted in a school 
for regulating the homework set. Headmaster and 
staff should agree first of all on the amount of time 
that each class should be expected to spend on home¬ 
work, and on how that time is to be divided up 
among different subjects, or at least the time to be 
devoted to those subjects which come every day. 
The danger to be guarded against, which is greater 
when a system of specialist teachers is employed, is 
that the specialist teacher, in his enthusiasm for his 
subject, may, and if uncurbed, usually does, set too 
much homework, forgetting the other subjects for 
which preparation has to be done. The result is far 
too much homew'ork. One way of meeting this 
danger is for the monitor in each class, or the literary 
member of the cla ss committee in each class, to have 
a note-book in which he has the total time to be spent 
on homework and the time allotted to each subject 
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tten in front. In this, each clay each teacher notes 
is setting, and thus teachers have 
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homework he 


before them at a glance the work that has been set 
in other subjects and even the first in the field is 
reminded that there are others to come and that he 
has only a certain time on which he can make 
demands. 

All pupils, of course, do not work at the same pace, 
but the teacher will naturally take a pupil who works 
■at an average rate and base the amount of the home¬ 
work he sets to be done in a certain time on what 
such a pupil can do. 

The following is how a page of a monitor’s home¬ 
work note-book might appear. (Class X.) 


Subject 

Time 

allotted 

Work set 

Signature 
of teacher 

English 

1 hour 

Prepare two pages of text- 1 
book. 

Half an hour’s work on ' 
composition assignment. 

A. G. 

A. G. 

History 

£ hour 

Work on assignment. 

W. P. M. 

•Geography ... 

£ hour 

Work on assignment. 

W. P. M. 

Urdu 

£ hour 

Prepare three pages of text- 
book. 

F. H. 

Persian 

£ hour 

Work on grammar assign¬ 
ment. 

F. H. 

Science 

£ hour 

Work on assignment. 

Write up experiment done 
in school. 

T. S. 

Mathematics.. 

1 

4 hour 

Learn proposition 7. 

Work out exercise No. 2 

W. R. 
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Detention 


Detention can be a valuable means for dealing: 
With those pupils who bring homework carelessly 
done or neglect to do what has been set for home¬ 
work. It is a natural punishment for the crime in 
that it ensures that the work not done, will be done ; 
and associates disagreeable consequences with care¬ 
less and bad work. For it will probably be admit¬ 
ted by all that detention is a disagreeable institution 
to both pupils and teachers, but especially to pupils. 

Pupils should not be put into detention for 
misconduct, or indeed for any reason except the two 
mentioned above. For these two shortcomings it is 
a reasonable punishment and can be recognized as- 
such. If it is used as a punishment for misconduct 
there is no particular connexion between crime and 
punishment for one thing, and also it is using- 
school work (for in detention work must always be 
set) as a punishment, which is a dangerous thing,, 
and apt to set up bad associations with the work in 
question. Detention should be reserved as a place: 
for making up what has not been done. 

It is not necessary for detention to be very long.. 
The time will depend on local circumstances. 
Probably about three-quarters of an hour is most 
suitable. It should certainly not be a shorter period 
than half an hour. It should be held every day, or 
at least on five days in the week. A teacher must 
be in charge, and there should be a rota arranged 
so that teachers take it in turn to be in charge. They 
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employ the time for correction work if they wish, 
though of course proper supervision must be kept. 

A register should be kept in which, during the 
day, each teacher who wishes pupils to go into 
detention enters the names along with the class and 
the work that he has given them to do in detention. 
He will also sign the entry. The teacher in charge 
of detention will call the roll and report to the 
headmaster any absentees. As far as possible! 
written work should be set for work in detention!! 
It is much easier to supervise, and makes it easier 
to check what has been done. Each boy before; 
leaving the detention room should get the signature 
of the teacher in charge on the work he has done. 
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Weekly Reports 

It is very often difficult for the headmaster to get 
an adequate idea of what attention is being paid to 
jveaker pupils in different classes, and also of what 
Efforts the pupils are making themselves. As a spur 
to such pupils, as a spur also to the teacher, and as 
a means of getting a bird’s-eye view of what the 
pupil has been doing, or has not been doing, in all 
subjects, tfm weekly . report is of great value. A 
form of weekly report is shown on the next page. 

This is given to weak pupils or to pupils who are 
not exerting themselves. The headmaster decides on 
the recommendations of teachers, on his own observa¬ 
tion, and on the examination results of the previous 
term, which pupils in each class need special atten¬ 
tion. These pupils are then put on the weekly report 
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WEEKLY REPORT 

This is to be given to those who have done unsatisfactory work 
or have not worked properly * and is to be handed, filled in, to the 
Headmaster on Monday morning each week. 


Name. House. 

( Total attendances. Class. 

Attendance : < 


( Total attendances. Class. 

Attendance : < 

( Possible attendances. 


Subject 

Marks for written 
work 

1 2 3 

Oral work 
in class 

General remarks 
and recommend¬ 
ations of 
Teacher 

A. 

English 

B. 

Mathematics 

Urdu 

Persian 

Science 

Agriculture 

History 

Geography 

Drawing 

Rural Science ... 

/Tailoring 

work)Carpentry 
[weaving... 
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Remarks of House Tutor.. 

Recommendations of Class Committee. 
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Towards the end of each week they get a blank 
report form from the school office, and on the last 
day of the week they get this filled in and signed by 
their teachers. Each pupil must get his report 
signed by each teacher with whom he has work. 
1 hese reports are then handed in at roll-call on 




Monday morning- and the headmaster goes over them 
at his leisure. Where he finds bad work or no work 
being done he can take such further measures as he 
thinks fit. 


As a rule a weekly report should not be given for 
a definite period, though a minimum, except in 
exceptional cases, would be four weeks. Bur pupils 
should understand that as soon as they begin to pull 
up and to work well, the report will stop. The head¬ 
master will in each case judge when the report can 
be dispensed with. It has to be impressed on 
teachers, especially perhaps on junior teachers, that 
a fair and just opinion is to be given and that this 
is for the real benefit of the pupil. It does the pupil 
no real good to give him a good report if he is not 
working well, just to save him from the weekly 
report. 


Progress Reports 

Progress reports are reports in permanent form 
which are kept in the school and are sent with the 
pupil to another school if he goes to another school, 
or are given to the pupil when he finally leaves 
school. They are in the form of a book with pages 
for each term in each year of the pupil’s school 
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eer. In it are entered the marks that are game 
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in the term examination, if marks are given, or such 
other indications as are used to show progress in 
different subjects. As well as the examination 
•results various details regarding increase in weight, 
chest measurement, and so on, as may be considered 
valuable, are entered up each term. Each term the 
class teacher or the house tutor makes any remarks 
that he may wish to at the bottom of the page on 
the general character and development of the pupil, 
and there is also a place for remarks by the head¬ 
master. The book is signed each term by teacher,! 
boarding house superintendent (if the pupil is a 
boarder) and by the headmaster. The headmaster 
may also make any remarks he may wish to. Thus 
the progress report is a book with a page record 
for each term of the school life of the pupil. It is 
very useful when a pupil changes his school or when 
he is leaving school and the headmaster is required 
to write him a recommendation. The report is itself 
also a recommendation, and will give prospective 
employers some idea of the character and ability of 
a pupil. 


The House System 

A school should be divided into houses. This is 
irrespective of whether it is a boarding school or a 
day school or a mixture of both. It is usually better 
to have two or four houses or some even number. If 
ihere is an even number of houses the arranging 
•of competitions of various sorts is much simpler than 
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he number is odd. The number of houses wi 1 
epend on the number of pupils in the school, but 
the number of pupils in a house should not exceed' 
sixty or seventy. The houses will be perpendicular 
divisions, there being boys from every class in each 
house. 1 here should be at least two teachers in 
charge of each house, who will be house tutors and 
whose duty it will be to get into as close touch as 
possible with the individual members of their houses. 
1 hey^will act as guides and helpers. 

Kach house should have its own organization with 
a house committee and a president, secretary and such 
other officers as may be desired, all elected by the 
house. The tutors should leave the members of the 
house as much freedom as possible in managing their 



own affairs. There should be regular meetings of 
houses. In a day school or semi-day school these 
may be arranged for by a short period of ten or 
fifteen minutes being assigned once or twice a week 
at some suitable time during the day as a break 
from ordinary work, and_a longer period may be 
given at the end of school on the Saturday half¬ 
holiday. These periods may be devoted to anything 
connected with the welfare, organization^ and 
activities of the house. The longer meeting mav be 
used for a literary programme, debates, papers, 
dramatics and so on. Outsiders may occasionally 
be asked in to give talks on any subject in which 
the house is interested. 

As will be suggested in the chapter on games 
(see Chapter IX) the house organization can be very 
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sefully employed in connexion with competitions 
games. It is also of great use in connexion with 
sports, in training pupils to compete for their house 
.and not for themselves. On sports’ day points are 
awarded to the house to which those placed in races 
belong, and the competition becomes one between 
houses and not between individuals. The house 
organization may also be used for competition in 
school work both in classes and in the school as a 
whole. 

The house organization will overshadow the class 
■organization in many ways. In each class there will 
be members of all houses, and so there will be a 
tendency to break up the class unity. While the 
•class organization is useful in some ways, more 
■especially in the lower classes, the house system has 
many advantages over it and is more useful. As is 
suggested in Chapter XII, each house should have 
its parents’ day and exhibition of work. 




The School Assembly 

In many schools this takes the form of a short 
period for morning worship and religious exercises. 
This is a very natural use, especially when the 
assembly takes place first thing in the morning at 
the beginning of school. Whether for religious 
purposes or as an ordinary meeting of the whole 
school for roll-call and announcements, there are 
important values in having the whole school, pupils 
and staff, gathered together at the beginning of the 
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Even if religious exercises are not possible, 
some corporate activity such as singing should be 
introduced. Whether religious in character or not, 
the assembly at the beginning of school should be 
marked by decorum and order. Such an assembly 
gives the headmaster a chance to address the whole 
school from time to time as occasion demands, and 
•can, of course, be used for making announcements 
as necessary. Announcements however, should also 
be posted on the general notice board. 
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Libraries 

There should be two distinct libraries in a school : 
one the staff library which is maintained and 
replenished by contributions from the staff and from 
the management of the school; the other the pupils’ 
library which is maintained and replenished b} the 
library fees paid by the pupils and by contributions 
from the management. 

It is very necessary for the headmaster and the 
staff to see that the staff library is kept up to date 
mid used. The different faculties should keep in 
touch with new books coming out in connexion with 
their particular subjects, and should make recom¬ 
mendations, through the staff meeting, of books to 
be purchased for the library. The headmaster should 
do his best to ensure that a continual stream of new 
books flows into the library even though it mar not 
be a stream of great volume. He should also do his 
best to see that books are read. 
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he pupils’ library .may be organized in one 
. two ways. Either all the books for all classes may 
be assembled and kept in one room, the reading* 
room, or library; or the class library system may be 
used where each class has its own library in its own 
room. It is possible also to combine both systems. 

Where subject rooms are used it is rather difficult 
to employ the system whereby each class has its own 
library in its own room. It can be done by assigning, 
as has already been suggested, different subject 
rooms to different classes as their class rooms. It 
is possible however to have all the books in one 
reading room or library with the books for different 
classes kept separately in different cupboards. That 
is, the books are divided into class libraries but are 
all kept in one room. This has the advantage that 
when the room is used by any class for silent reading, 
those pupils who are weak may be given books 
belonging to the library of the class below them, and 
those who are exceptionally good may be given 
books from the library of the class ahead of them. 
In this way there is a saving of expense as each 
class library does not have to cover such a large 
range as it would have to do if it were an isolated unit. 
The reading room has this additional advantage that 
books of reference, magazines, newspapers and 
periodicals can be made available for everybody 
there. It is difficult to do this if the system of 
separate class libraries is used, and if there is no 
reading room. It is possible to have both the 
separate class libraries in class rooms and a reading 
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ni as well, but this system is more expensive an 
means a far greater outlay in books. A general 
library for pupils, with no attempt to classify books 
according to classes, is not to be recommended. 

Some attempt should be made to create an atmo¬ 
sphere in the reading room, and it should be full of 
pictures as well as of books. It may also be used 
for dramatics as occasion arises. 



Syllabuses 

At the beginning of each term each teacher should 
prepare a syllabus of work for the term for each class 
which he is teaching. This syllabus must be approved 
by the headmaster, and should be hung up on the 
wall of the room where the teaching is done. This 
•Syllabus should be prepared in some detail. It is 
not adequate, nor of any value, simply to list a 
number of pages or lessons which are to be taught 
■during the course of the term. Some attempt must 
be made to give a fairly definite outline of the work 
which is to be done. Otherwise the teaching is apt ' 
to be a very hand-to-mouth affair. Each teacher 
should have, before the term starts, a very definite 
plan of what he is going to teach, and that plan is 
his syllabus.. With an English class, for instance, 
on the grammar and composition side, the teacher 
will have definite portions of grammar, a definite list 
of usages, a definite list of exercises, a definite list 
of subjects for essays or paragraphs with which he 
hopes to deal. These things should be carefully 
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fMntten up in his syllabus. A science teacher wi 
have certain definite rules and principles, definite 
experiments and practical work with which he hopes 
to deal and so on. These will form his syllabus. 
It is better for the syllabus to err on the side of being 
too detailed than for it to be too general. 

If a system of assignments is being used, then the 
syllabus will be the file of assignments which the 
teacher expects the normal pupil to cover during the 
term. 

Sometimes it is a help for teachers to keep diaries^ 
In these the syllabus for the year is first written out, 
then the syllabus for each term is made out at the 
beginning of the term and written tip in the diarj4 
At the end of each week the teacher writes in the 
dairy a brief summary of the work which he has 
completed during the week. Such diaries help to 
regularize the work and to enable the teacher to check 
the progress he is making, especially after a year or 
two when he has material to which he can refer. 
They also enable the headmaster to keep a check on 
what is being done. 

Another scheme that is sometimes adopted' is for 
teachers to be required to write up summaries of 
lessons—lesson notes—in their diaries before teach¬ 
ing the lessons, instead of making a summary of the 
work done at the end of the week. This method is 
useful in the case of new and young teachers. In 
any such schemes however care has to be taken 
to see that the teacher is not overburdened with 
work. 
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Examinations 



External examinations and their usefulness, neces¬ 
sity, form, and harmfulness are outside the scope 
of this book. Internal examinations, however, form 
part of the work and organization of every school, 
•and there can be no question as to their necessity. 

I heir harmfulness can be greatly mitigated if -they 
are used in a commonsense way. 

I here are two main principles which ought to guide 
us in giving an examination. In the first, place we 
■ought to set out to try to find out how much the pupil 
knows, not how much he does not know. In the 
second place we ought to try to test not so much the 
pupil’s knowledge of facts, as his ability to use facts: 
that is, his ability to act and to think for himself. 
For this reason the type of examination where the 
pupil is allowed to take into the examination any 
book or other help he wishes to are to be recom¬ 
mended. The style of paper set of course will be 1 
rather different from that usually set. 

In a school, examinations should be looked on 
•as opportunities for revision and of checking 
up on how much has been accomplished. They 
should be short and more of the nature of tests at the 
end of a week or a fortnight than the set ordeals 
that are so common. Under departmental rules it 
is nece ssary to have term examinations, but they need 
not be the bogeys that they so often are. They may, 
be made part of the ordinary work of the week, and 
then lose most of their power to do harm. There 
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be little fault to be found with examinations 
they conform to the two principles given above. 

In seeking to follow out the first of these principles, 
namely, that an examination should be to find out 
jvvhat the pupil knows rather than what he does not 
|know, a great deal can be said for the oral examina¬ 
tion. The bov whose imperfect knowledge of English 
led him to write in a history paper a long answer 
on the Reformation when the question asked for 
information about the Restoration would have done 
much better if the examination had been an oral one. 
He certainly would not have lost all marks on the 
question because of his initial lack of knowledge. 

| Many, many such cases might be cited, where in a 
l written paper a candidate scores very poor marks, 
\whereas if it had been an oral examination with an 
examiner anxious to find out how much the examinee 
really knew, he would have scored much higher 
marks. It is not possible to give oral examinations 
in external examinations, but we can do a great deal 


of it in school, and it is much more satisfactory 
both for teacher and pupil. At least the latter 
knows that he has had every chance. There are those 
pupils whom nervousness affects adversely and who 
therefore might not do themselves justice in an oral 
examination. The teacher can use his discretion in | 
such cases and give written work. 

Attempts are being made to evolve a type of paper 
which will ensure fairer marking than is possible 
under the ordinary system in vogue. The teacher 
who is interested in this new type of examination 
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,, is recommended to read Dr Ballard’s book^ 

te N ew Examiner. 1 He will find there many sug¬ 
gestions for a more definite type of question which 
can be marked more definitely, without the element 
of personal judgement coming into play. 

1 here are three main types of such questions, 
i. The true-false test .—A large number of state¬ 
ments are written down some of which are true and 
some of which are false. The examinee is required 
to write down ‘Yes’ opposite those which are true 
■and ‘No’ opposite those which are false. For 
■example, in history we might have such statements 
as follow : 
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Baber defeated Ibrahim Lodi at the second battle 
of Panipat. 

Baber was invited to invade India. 

He was severely defeated by Rana Sanga. 

His dynasty was wiped out at his death. 

He was noted in his day for his clemency. 

The answers to such questions can be marked as 
definitely as can be the answers to sums in arith¬ 
metic. To deal with guessing, pupils may be told 
that they are to deal with only those statements about 
which they are sure. If they write down wrong 
answers they will score a minus mark. 

Along with such a test it is advisable to give an 
oral test as well. If that is done, a much more 
accurate estimate of a class will be obtained than by 
an ordinary essay type of paper. 


1 University of London Press, 6s. 


warn i° 
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2. Filling in blanks .—In this type of question the 
examinee is required to fill in blanks. The completed 
passage is to make good history, good geography or 
good English as the case may be. 

For example in history we might have such a 
passage as follows : 


Clive returned to India in-. I - Ie fought the' 

battle of in-and defeated Siraj-ud- 

Daula. As a result the English obtained 
possession of-. 

3 - Selection .—There are several ways in which 
this type of question may be set. A number of 
■ things may be given in a list and statements about 
them given in another list which does not correspond 
in order with the first list. The examinee is required 
to connect the statement with the thing to which it 
applies. 

As an example in English grammar : 


*• Noun. 5. Tells us something about 

2. i ransitive verb. something. 

3. Adjective. 6. Joins two sentences together.. 

4. Conjunction. 7. l s the name of a thing. 

8. Can be used in the passive. 

The answers will be 1-7, 2-8, 3-5, 4-6. 

Another form of selection is when a number of 
alternatives are given, and one has to be selected to 
HU in a blank or to complete a sentence. The 
examinee is asked to underline the correct word. 
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Bareli is the name of a day, food, month, week 


L 


year. 


The Ganges is in Arabia, China, India, Ceylon. 


Such types of questions and examinations are an 
attempt to get more fairness and accuracy into mark¬ 
ing. They deal with facts to a large extent and are 
not very useful from the point of view of our second 

principle, namely, testing the power of the pupil to- 
think for himself and act for himself. This can only 
be done by giving him something to do or to work 
out and by framing questions so that memory work 
is of as little value as possible. The personal element 
in the marking will always be present in such 
examinations, but this is not very harmful in internal 
examinations, where the teacher should take into 
account his knowledge of the pupil and his work and 
ability. 


Dividing Classes into Sections 

The question is sometimes raised, when it becomes 
necessary to divide a class into two sections, as to 
whether one section should have all the good pupils 
and the other section all the weak pupils, or whether 
there should be a mixture in both. 

Teachers do not generally like to be given the 
section which has all the weak pupils if that method 
of division has been adopted. They are afraid that 
the inspector will not understand how the division 
has been made and that they will therefore suffer. 
They often have reason for this fear. It is also- 
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MZfffected that to divide the pupils in this way is to 
•create in the pupils in the B division, where the weak 
pupils are, the feeling of inferiority, and the corre¬ 
sponding feeling of superiority in the A division where 
the good ones are. In spite of these objections how¬ 
ever, it is almost always better to divide a class so 
that the good pupils are in one division, and the 
weaker ones are in the other section. It is admittedly 
somewhat hard on the teachers of the B section, but 
if the subject-teacher system is used the teachers 
would have to teach them anyway. It is much 
better for teaching purposes to have the sections as 
uniform as possible. If a teacher does not like teach¬ 
ing weak pupils he will neglect them if he has a 
section where good and weak are mixed. If the possi¬ 
bility of changes from the B section to the A section 
and vice versa is kept before the pupils, they have 
an incentive to work, and in actual practice the in¬ 
feriority is no more marked than among individual 
pupils in the same class. 
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THE BOARDING-HOUSE 
The Superintendent 

Perhaps the most important part of the work con¬ 
nected with a boarding-house is the supervision. We 
have already touched on this in connexion with the 
work of the headmaster (see pages 27-30). He isf 
ultimately responsible for the discipline of the board¬ 
ing-house and for the boarding-house arrangements. 
But naturally he depends to a very great extent on 
whomever is in charge of the boarding-house. In 
some places a deplorable system is in vogue, and 
encouraged by Government, of having teachers who 
are already doing full time work in school in charge 
of the boarding-houses. And this they are required 
to do without the inducement of any extra pay. 
Whether departments which follow such a policy are 
attempting to instil a high ethical standard in their 
teachers or whether it is just plain parsimony, there 
is no doubt that from the point of view of education, 
and organization, it is a very bad policy. Unless 
a boarding-house is very small, or unless it is run 
according to the cottage system, which we will dis¬ 
cuss later, if it is to be well organized and well 
run, and worthy of an educational institution, there 
must be a full-time superintendent whose whole 
time is devoted to the work of organizing the 
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rding-house and to individual work with 
pupils in it. 

A boarding-house superintendent’s work is extreme¬ 
ly arduous, needs a great deal of tact, patience, and 
psychological knowledge and skill, and is certainly 
a lull-time job if it is done properly. Many people 
can testify from their experience that it is too much 
to ask a teacher who has his full day’s work in 
school to take charge of a boarding-house of a 
hundred or so pupils as an extra. It simply means 
that both teaching and boarding-house suffer. This is 
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where a big boarding-house is under the control 
of one man, which is the type of boarding-house 
•commonly found. In such boarding-houses a full¬ 
time superintendent is necessary. 


Duties of the Superintendent 

i. General supervision .—The superintendent 
naturally must supervise all the arrangements of the 
boarding-house and all its activities. This should 
be done regularly and according to a planned system. 
He must keep an eye on how pupils employ their 
leisure. He has to take all measures possible to 
enable the pupils to develop morally as well as 
mentally. The boarding-house has to take the place 
of the home for a great many days of the year, and 
the superintendent has to do his best to fill the 
place of the parents and to give the help and 
guidance that the pupils would normally get from 
their parents. He has to see that as far as possible 
the boarding-house loses the ‘institutional’ atmo- 
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re and becomes a substitute for home, not tod 
ar removed from the real thing. He has to take an 
interest in the physical activities of pupils, in their 
hobbies, and in their work. Nothing that will help 
his charges to develop morally, mentally, and physi¬ 
cally is outside his purview. If the school is one 
where religion is taken into account, the superintend¬ 
ent will also have the care of the religious life and 
development of the pupils in the boarding-house as 
one of his concerns. 

2. Living Conditions in the Boarding-House .—It 
is part of the superintendent’s work to see that the 
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living 


conditions in the boarding-house are what 


they ought to be, and that pupils are not allowed 
to get into bad habits, but on the contrary art- 
helped to cultivate good habits. He must see that 
there is sufficient: ventilation in the dormitories, that 
windows and doors are kept open at night, and 
windows open during the day. He should see that 
where possible beds are put out in the sun at least 
three times a week, and that they are neatly made. 
He should pay attention to the neatness of the rooms 
and to the way in which they are kept. He should 
be very severe on any slovenliness in the way in 
which belongings are kept, and on dirtiness and 
untidiness in cupboards. He should be always on 
the look-out to help his pupils to cultivate habits of 
tidiness. He should see that every pupil has a 
cupboard, that it is used, and used rightly. Each 
pupil should have a dirty clothes bag, and it should 
be used. 
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he superintendent must see that the sanitary 
arrangements in the hostel are up to the mark, that 
latrines are in order, and that they are used. He 
must keep his eye on the drainage and at once reporl 
any fault in it. He must regularly inspect the wash¬ 
ing places and see that they are kept clean. He 
must keep his eye on the arrangements for washing 
dishes and eating-vessels, and see that they are up 
to the mark. He must pay special attention to the 
kitchen and the cooking arrangements, and to the 
arrangements for keeping food and stores. The ' 
hostel godown should be regularly inspected. He 
must exercise general supervision over the servants 
and their work, as well ns over the pupils’ committee 
if one is in existence. 

3. Supervision of food .—One of the most impor¬ 
tant duties of the superintendent is in connexion 
with the food of the pupils living in the boarding¬ 
house. The superintendent should in all cases make 
a study of the subject of diets and find out what is 
die best diet for his pupils according to the part of 
India in which the school is situated, and according 
to the food which is available. He has to take into 
consideration the values of different kinds of food. 


the amount of protein, fat and carbohydrate in the 
food eaten by the pupils, the number of calories 
supplied to them by their food and the presence or 
absence of different vitamins. It is not possible here 
to go into the question of diet in detail. I cannot 
do better than to recommend to every headmaster 
and every boarding-house superintendent Dr. R. 
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w^ddCarrison’s little book Food . 1 This book is 
written specially for use in schools, colleges, Boy 
Scout and Girl Guide organizations, and so on, in 
India. It deals entirely with Indian conditions and 
Indian foods, and is invaluable for all who have 
anything to do with the food arrangements for boys 
and girls. I quote the example which he gives of a 
well-balanced diet for a man, a diet which is in use 
in Northern India. 
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Atta 

12 

Rice: home-pounded 

6 

Meat (Mutton) 

2 

Milk 

20 

Vegetable oil 

1 

Ct hi 

i -5 

Root vegetables 

8 

Cabbage 

8 

Mango 

4 

Dhal 

1 


This is a daily diet. From Dr McCarrison’s book 
will be found what foods can be substituted in this 
where any of the foods mentioned are not available. 
For those who do not eat meat the two ounces of 
meat can be cut out of the above diet, and in its 
place one more ounce of Jhal may be given and also 
two or three more ounces of milk. This will mean 
a slight decrease in protein but an increase in carbo¬ 
hydrates and in the total number of calories. 

1 Robert McCarrison, Food, p. 113 (Macmillan). 
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will be noticed that there is a comparatively 
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large amount of milk in the diet. Milk is the best 
all-round food that can be given. It contains pro¬ 
teins, fats and carbohydrates, supplies from iS l to 
30' calories per ounce and also supplies vitamins A, 
.B, C, and D, being rich in A. No diet should be 
without a large amount of milk. In rural areas 
this can be easily arranged by the boarders keeping 
their own cow or cows. 

In this connexion it is also part of the boarding¬ 
house superintendent’s duty to see that the water 


supply is good and that there is no danger of conta¬ 
mination of the water. Wells used in the board¬ 
ing-house should be regularly cleaned and disin¬ 
fected. Suitable arrangements should be made for 
drinking-water in the boarding-house itself, especi¬ 
ally in the hot weather. Vessels used for this 
purpose should be kept covered and clean. 


The Cottage System of Boarding-House 
Organization 

Before going on to consider the organization of 
the 01 dinary type of boarding-house, we shall con¬ 
sider briefly the system known as the cottage system. 
I his is the system that is recommended for all new 
boarding-houses and for old ones where changes can 
be, made. It is really an adaptation of the old house 
system found in English public schools, but is in 
many ways an improvement on this old system. 
Under the cottage system, the boarding-house does 


1 


Cow’s milk. 


' Buffalo’s milk. 
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>t consist of a number of dormitories all in one 


building, but is made up of a number of small build¬ 
ings, built more or less close together and constitut¬ 
ing a small village. In each building or ‘cottage' 
there are accommodated from eight to twelve boarders. 
The number will vary with local conditions, but 
should not be more than fifteen. These twelve 
boarders or so live in their own cottage. To each 
cottage is attached a teacher’s quarters. Each cottage 
has its dormitory for the pupils to sleep in and a 
dining room which can also be used for study and 
recreation. Each cottage also has a kitchen. The 
pupils and the teacher (and his wife if he is married) 
live together as one big family. This is, in fact, 
what is aimed at by the method of organization, 
namely, the establishment in the boarding-house of 
the family principle. By this method of arrange¬ 
ment the teacher is brought into much closer contact 
with his or her children than is usually the case, 
and it is possible to reproduce many of the import¬ 
ant principles of family life which are usually lost 
in an institution. The institutional atmosphere is 
broken down. 

Naturally, living thus as a family, all members 
take a share in the work of the ‘cottage’ home just 
as they would do in their own homes, or as they 
ought to do in their own homes. The cleaning of 
the cottage, the beautifying of the cottage, the care 
of the cottage garden, the cooking, the buying of 
provisions, all this can be done by the members of 
the cottage under the guidance of the teacher. It 
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JavIII be readily understood what great 
advantages such a system offers. Where it is not 
possible for children themselves to go to the bazaar 
to buy things it is sometimes possible to make 
arrangements for people from the bazaar to bring 
things on one or two days in the week and have a 
small bazaar in the compound. 

Under this system it is possible for children of 
different ages to live together, a measure that is 
sometimes fraught with danger in the larger dormi¬ 
tory form of boarding-house, where supervision is 
not close. In the cottage older children learn to' 
lake an interest in younger ones, and to help them 
in various ways. 

The number of such cottages will depend on the 
number of pupils and on the finances available. If 
in a rural area, the school should naturally be 1 in 
the middle of the group of cottages, though this is 
not essential. It is obvious that the adoption of 
such a system would mean the scrapping of existing 
plant in many cases. This is not often possible. 
But if a new hostel is being built, and sufficient land 
is available, the initial expense of such an arrange¬ 
ment is not very much greater than that involved in 
the erection of the usual type of boarding-house, if 
the fact is taken into consideration that teachers’ 
quarters are also being provided in the plan. Those 
who are thinking of building new boarding-houses 
should seriously consider the many advantages of 
this system. Even in boarding-houses of the older 
type, it is often possible with a few changes to 
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„ .,4fldbrporate some if not all of the features of the 
cottage system. Any advance that can be made 
towards this ideal is worth while. 

Let us deal now with the organization of the 
ordinary type of boarding-house. 


Sl 


The Building 


If at all possible the boarding-house should be a 
building put up for the purpose. Rented buildings 
which were erected for some other purpose are rarely 
satisfactory. Rooms are not big enough, supervision 
is difficult. They are usually situated at a distance 
from the school, sanitary arrangements are usually 
not satisfactory, and internal organization is usually 
much more difficult. The boarding-house should be' 
in the school compound at a sufficient distance from 
the school, and, if possible, away from a main road. 
If possible the school should front on to the road 
and the boarding-house should be behind it, with 
playing fields or gardens between. Thy design of 
the building will depend on the site available, on 
local circumstances, and on the amount of money 
available. The best type of building is the single- 
storey' one, built in the form of a quadrangle with a 
courtyard in the middle. Whatever the type of 
building it ought to be such that it can be enclosed 
and shut up at night or when necessary. If the 
quadrangular form is used this is easily done. In 
that form the superintendent’s quarters should be at 
the gateway on one side, with an office, and a read¬ 
ing and study room on the other side. This will 
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the front of the quadrangle with the main gate 
way in the middle. The other three sides will then 
be divided into dormitories. These should accommo¬ 
date from 12 to 20 pupils. It is preferable from the 
point of view of supervision not to have more than 
20 in a dormitory. There should be 50 to 60 square 
feet per pupil. The height of the dormitories should 
be sixteen or seventeen feet. They should be wide 
enough to take a double row of beds, one down each 
side at right angles to the walls, with a passage in 
the middle between the rows. There should be an 
almirah for each pupil. Those built into the wall 
are the cheapest and the most satisfactory. Each 
pupil should have a chair and a table. Care should 
be taken to see that lighting arrangements are good, 
especially' in study and reading rooms. Pupils 
should not be allowed to work with bad smoky 
lamps. It is better not to allow individual lamps, 
though sometimes in the case of older pupils work¬ 
ing for examinations, it is difficult to avoid this. 

There should be plenty of windows and roshan- 
dans. These should have shades when they are on 
the sunny side. There should be a verandah on the 
inner side of the quadrangle going right round the 
four sides. Floors should be made of brick orf 
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cement. 

The kitchen and dining room or rooms may be 
placed at the back, outside the quadrangle. The 
dining room, may, if preferred, be one of the rooms 
at the back of the quadrangle with a door opening 
outside towards the kitchen. Care should be taken 
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that arrangements for washing dishes are 
satisfactory, and that drainage is such that water is 
carried away, or led into gardens or to fruit trees. 
Adequate washing rooms should be erected at the 
back at the opposite end of the back side of the 
quadrangle. Septic tank latrines should be erected 
at the back of the quadrangle at the same end as that 
at which the washing rooms are placed. If a septic 
tank is used, the approach to these latrines can be 
from inside the quadrangle. If bore-hole latrines 
are used they must be at some distance from the 
boarding-house. In this case some arrangement for 
night latrines has to be made. In addition, on the 
kitchen side of the block of buildings, there should 
be servants’ quarters and rooms for storing food and 
fuel. 

It must always be remembered that the boarding¬ 
house is taking the place of the home for a consider¬ 
able portion of the pupils’ year, and it should there¬ 
fore be made as attractive as possible. The court* 
yard can be beautified with trees and gardens, and 
no effort should be spared to make the rooms as 
cheerful as possible. Pictures should be freely used, 
and the boarders encouraged to make their boarding¬ 
house as comfortable and homelike as possible. 
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Internal Organization 

Pupils will be assigned to their dormitories and 
given definite places in their dormitory. The name 
of each pupil should be neatly written on paper and 
pasted on to his bed, almirah, chair, and table. He 
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fuld not be allowed to change his place without 
permission of the superintendent. A list of those 
living in a dormitory should be posted on a small 
notice board, which can be built into the wall, out¬ 
side the dormitory. Each pupil should be responsi¬ 
ble for seeing that his bed clothes are neatly arranged 
every morning. The superintendent should lay 
down a uniform way of arranging clothes on beds. 
Each pupil should have a bag for dirty clothes. On| 
at least three days in the week, if weather permits, 
all beds should be placed outside in the sun. '1 he, 
pupils in each dormitory should be responsible for 
seeing to the cleanliness of their dormitory. Even 
if a servant is kept, the pupils should be responsible 
for seeing that the work is properly done and that 
windows, walls, and floor are kept clean. No food 
should be allowed in the dormitories. Arrangements 
for drinking-water may be made outside the rooms 
on the verandah. 

A monitor should be elected in each dormitory to 
be in charge of the dormitory. Just as a self- 
government scheme is very beneficial in the school, 
so also it can be very useful in the boarding-house. 
A committee may be elected by the boarders to deal 
with all matters of organization, discipline, buying 
of food, and general arrangements in the boarding¬ 
house. They may refer matters to the superintend¬ 
ent as necessary, but should be encouraged to 
manage their own affairs as far as possible. 

The superintendent will work through and with 
this committee in every way possible. All such 
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^T^atters as the cleanliness and beautifying of the 
boarding-house, checking up the work of dormi¬ 
tory monitors, keeping accounts, arranging for 
special meetings, checking attendance at drill and 
study periods, and general matters of discipline may 
be placed in the hands of this committee. The super¬ 
intendent of course, will have to supervise, but this 
should be done as tactfully as possible, with a real 
desire to create a feeling of responsibility in the 
members of the committee. 

There should be a short period for physical 
exercise first thing in the morning. The boarders 
may be divided up into groups under dormitory 
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monitors or other leaders, under the supervision of 
the superintendent. In such institutions as allow it. 
the superintendent will conduct daily prayers, either 
morning or evening. 

There should also be a special period for study and 
preparation. If the boarding-house has a reading 
and study room, then pupils will all assemble 
in this room ever}’’ day for supervised study. 
The length of the period will vary with the class, 
from one hour to two and a half hours. If the board¬ 
ing house has no study room, one or two of the 
school rooms may be used for the purpose. As has 
been mentioned, special attention must be paid to 
lighting arrangements. The superintendent is re¬ 
sponsible for the attendance of boarders at this period 
of supervised study, but the members of the school 
staff should take it in turns to supervise the study 
and to give help where required by pupils, in winter 
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study period may be in the evening, in summer i 
may be in the afternoon. Arrangements for punkahs 
should be made in the hot weather. Day pupils, 
should be encouraged to attend this study period, 
whether it is held in boarding-house or in school. 
If any individual work scheme with assignments 
being used, teachers may arrange to be 
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present during part of this period to test and correct 
assignments in connexion with their particular 
subjects. 

The superintendent should make out a time-table 
for the boarding-house and it should be posted on 
the main notice board. He should be careful to see 
that punctuality is observed and that the time-table 


is not just a matter of show. 

Along with this time-table should be posted the 
rules for the boarding-house. These will deal with 
important matters, and need not include those things 
which may be taken for granted. The time-table 
will set out the times for roll-call, meals, lights out, 
play periods, study period and so on. The rules 
should deal with those matters which are essential for 
the good conduct of the boarding-house as a com¬ 
munity of people living together. But though thete 
should not be too many rules, such rules as there 
are should be closely observed. The superintendent 
should be especially careful in the matter of the 
observation of the time-table and in seeing that all 
pupils get the amount of time for sleep that they 
ought to. The minimum amount of sleep for any 
boarder should be eight hours and for younger pupils 
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should be more time for sleep. The following 
are the sort of rules which might be posted : 
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1. On admission to the boarding-house every 
boarder shall be required to pay Rs. 7 in advance for 
food and also a security fee of Rs. 2. The latter will 
be returned to the boarder on his leaving the board¬ 
ing-house finally, any necessary deductions having 
been made. 

2. If boarders have any money or valuables they 
should be handed to the superintendent for safe 
keeping. The superintendent will keep a special 
account of such money. 

3. If any boarder wilfully or through negligence 
destroys property belonging to the boarding-house 
he shall be required to make good such damage. 

4. It shall be the duty of every boarder to set* 
that his bedding, almirah, clothes and other, things 
are kept neat and clean. Every boarder is required 
to provide himself with a bag for his dirty clothes. 

5. Weather permitting all beds are to be placed 
outside on Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday each 
week. The beds are to be uniformly made accord¬ 
ing to the instructions of the superintendent. 

6. No food is to be kept in any room, almirah 
or box. Any extras are to be handed to the superin¬ 
tendent and will be kept in the food store. 

7. All smoking and use of intoxicants is forbidden 
in the boarding-house. 

8. Boarders are not to leave the boarding-house 
without the permission of the superintendent. 
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Orders are not to change their places in the board 
iuse without the permission of the super¬ 
intendent. 

9. Physical drill for 10 minutes every morning 
is compulsory. Permission of the superintendent is 
to-be obtained for exemption. 

10. No boarder is to have a guest in the boarding¬ 
house without permission from the superintendent. 

11. No boarder shall open an account with any 
shopkeeper or have any pecuniary dealings with any 
other boarder. All financial dealings with anyone 
shall be conducted through the superintendent. 

12. All boarders are required to co-operate with 
the committee elected annually and to help them in 
their work. The orders of the committee are to be 
obeyed. Boarders shall have the right of appeal 
from the decision of the committee, in serious cases. 
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to the superintendent. 

13. Only those boarders who have been in the 

boarding-house for six months shall be eligible for 
a place on this committee and for voting for the 
members of this committee. 1 

14. No boarder is permitted to be in the board¬ 
ing-house during school hours except with the per¬ 
mission of the headmaster. 


Registers 

The superintendent should keep the following 
registers : 

1. A property register .—In this, in the same 
way as in the school property register, there should 
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4 list of all property belonging to the boarding*' 
tiouse. Every article added to the boarding-house^ 
should be entered up, with the cost and date and 
the source from which the article came. This list 
should be regularly checked by the superintendent 
and occasionally by the headmaster. No article 
should be struck off this list without the sanction of 
managing committee. Old things should be 
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sold if possible, and the proceeds credited to the 
boarding-house funds. As in the case of the school 
property register, if it is kept room-wise, checking 
is made much easier. 

2. An admission register .—This will give the 
names and addresses of the boarders and the date 
of their admission as well as the date of their with¬ 


drawal. 

3. A roll book .—In this daily attendance will be 
marked. The roll should be called and marked 
tv ice a day, once in the morning, and once in the 
evening. Reasons for absence should be given in 
the book where absence occurs. 

4. A security account hook .—In this an account 
•is kept of the money paid in as security fee by each 
boarder on entering the boarding-house. Enough 
room should be left under each name for items which 
are to be debited to be entered up. There may be a 
separate page for each boarder. A general account 
should also be kept. A savings bank account should 
be opened for this fund. 

5. A mess account book .—This is an account 
book for the buying of food. The method of 
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ping this will depend on the local arrangements, 
and on whether pupils are doing their own buying 
of food or not. If they are, they should be working 
according to a definite budget, and the superintend¬ 
ent will keep an account of how they draw sums 
from him. The detailed accounts will be kept by 
ihe committee, under the superintendent’s super¬ 
vision. Otherwise the superintendent will have to 
keep the detailed account. There should be a post 
office savings bank account opened for money 
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collected and used. 

6 . A fee account book .—This will be an account 
of fees received and of how paid out. If they are 
paid into the school and banked with the school 
fees, procedure is easy. If not, a post office savings 
account should be opened and the fee money 
deposited in the bank each month. 

7. A cash hook .—This should be kept in the 
same way as the .school cash book, all items ol 
expenditure and all receipts being* entered up each 
day. The entries will, of course, tally with the bank 
book entries of the various accounts. 

S. A committee register .—If there is a committee 
of pupils, they should have a register for recording 
all proceedings of the committee. These should be 
entered up regularly after each meeting. 


Health 


We have already pointed out that one of the 
important duties of the superintendent is to care for 
the health of the boarders. We-are dealing with 
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general matter of health in Chapter VIII, bu 
there are several things which have special reference 
to the boarding-house. As pointed out in the chapter 
on health, there should be, if at all possible, a school 
nurse. The nurse will make a daily inspection ol 
The boarders and deal with such cases as can be dealt 
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with by a nurse, serious cases being referred to the 
doctor. If there is no nurse, the superintendent 
himself can conduct a daily inspection. He should 
keep records of the temperature of any with fever, 
and can dispense simple remedies. Every boarding¬ 
house however, should have the services of a doctor 
The doctor should be given a regular monthly allow¬ 
ance and attendance on boarding-house pupils either 
at the- hospital, if he is a Government doctor, or at 
hi s jnnm s if in private practice, will be given when¬ 
ever necessary. In serious cases he will be available 
for visiting the boarding-house. 

Every boarding-house should have a sick room 
This should, if possible, be at some distance from the 
boarding-house so that it may be used for isolation 
purposes in the case of an epidemic. It is very diffi¬ 
cult to deal with cases of serious illness or even with 
mild attacks if there are no such facilities as can be 
made available with a sick room. In cases of 
infectious diseases it is essential for the general health 
of those in the boarding-house. 

The superintendent should see that the boat dors 
are regularly vaccinated. This will be done in con¬ 
junction with the teacher in the school who is re¬ 
sponsible foi the vaccination of alt the pupils in the 
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«s£hool and keeps the vaccination register. In cases 
of epidemics of such diseases as plague and cholera 
the superintendent must see that all the pupils 
in the boarding-house are inoculated. 

There should be a small dispensary in the board¬ 
ing house which can be looked after by members of 
the Red Cross Society if there is one, or by senior 
pupils if there is no Red Cross Society. This should 
be kept stocked with simple medicines such as castor 
oil, iodine, quinine, aspirin, boracic acid, sticking 
plaster and so on. 
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HEALTH 

Health arrangements in a school are important for 
two reasons. One is that for the sake of the pupils 
themselves everything that can be done to ensure 
good health is of importance, and the second is that 
if proper measures are taken in school the pupils 
will grow up with healthy habits and thus a real 
attack will be made on the stronghold of disease in 
the country at large, and on all the things which 
cause disease. 

We have already seen the opportunity which the 
boarding-house supplies for the carrying out of this 
work, and every advantage should be taken of this 
opportunity. There are other measures however, 
which ought to be taken in the school itself. 

Cleanliness 

Perhaps one of the most difficult things to obtain 
in a school is cleanliness. It also seems to be one 
of the hardest things to inculcate in the pupil, or at 
any rate in the village pupil. Very often, to be 
sure, conditions are against us. The everlasting and 
ever-present dust brings all our efforts for cleanli¬ 
ness to naught. The brick floor which is so common 
does not help matters. The habits and ways 
of the sweeper are not calculated, to second our 
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6rts. The pupils themselves have to be inoculatel 
" ' "^Ivith a feeling against dirt and untidiness. But: 
however great the difficulties the effort must be made 
and the difficulties conquered. 

In the first place the use of latrines must be strictly 
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enforced. This is probably more a matter for 
village schools than for town ones. The village child 
is not accustomed to using latrines. He must be 
taught to do so, and taught why he is to do so. It 
is no use simply making the rule that the latrines 
Are to be used and not explaining why the rule is 
.made. The reason for the use of latrines must be 
explained, and committees and pupils themselves led 
to see the advantages of enforcing the rule. The 
best type of latrine is the septic tank type. They 
can be put up quite cheaply, and as long as there 
is a good water supply are much the best. Care 
has to be taken that during holidays, when the 
latrine is not being used, water is poured into it 
daily. The bore-hdle type of latrine is also quite 
good, where there is not too much clay, and is very 
cheaply made. This is perhaps more suitable for 
rural areas. Where there is a regular drainage 
system of course there is no difficulty with latrines. 
The septic tank variety has the advantage that the 
latrine can be situated comparatively close to the 
school. 

Attention has to be paid to the bad habit of 
spitting and cleaning the nose anywhere and every¬ 
where. Again the danger and evil of this should 
be explained to the pupils and they themselves made 
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■1 that it must be stopped. The pupils them¬ 
es through their committees are the ones to do 
it. It is merely a bad habit, and can be stopped if 
sufficient attention is paid to it. 

The pupils themselves again are the ones to see 
that the bad habit of throwing rubbish, old bits of 
paper, fruit skins and so on anywhere in the com- 
, pound, is stopped. But the authorities can help 
matters by having dustbins with lids placed in two 
or three convenient places in the school compound. 
There is then no excuse for rubbish being thrown 
down anywhere, except into the receptacles provided. 
Classes may be given in turn the work of seeing to 
the cleanliness of the compound. One class will be 
on duty for a week, the next week another class 
and so on. 

If a self-government system is being used the 
member of each class committee who is in charge 
of matters of cleanliness should inspect the class 
each morning at roll-call, or at any rate on several 
mornings in the week. He should look at clothes, 
faces, finger nails, teeth, and should keep a high 
standard. The tendency is for this inspection to 
become a formal thing when the committee member 
just passes along the line without really bothering 
about whether the pupils are clean or not. He should 
be severe and have no compunction in sending off 
offenders to make matters right either at their 
homes or at the school washing place. Pupils may 
be poor but there is no need for them to come to 
school in dirty clothes or with dirty nails or teeth. 
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M^no' self-government system is being used, thee 
teachers should carry out the inspection. 

Besides the personal cleanliness of the pupils there 
is the matter of the cleanliness of rooms and 
buildings. If a system of self-government is in 
force, the duty of seeing that the classroom is kept 
clean devolves on the committee member For cleanli¬ 
ness, ■with the help of the committee president. The 
presence of desks in a room always militates against 
its being properly cleaned. At least once a month I 
if not oftener, the class should clear the room of 
desks and give it a thorough spring-cleaning. It 
should be thoroughly swept, windows cleaned, doors 
cleaned and oiled, pictures dusted, walls and ceiling 
cleaned. If the whole class put themselves into th 
work, and if the work is divided out systematical! 
this spring-cleaning need not take long. If no com 
mittees are established, the class teacher will have t 
make arrangements for the work. In any case, com 
mittee or no committee, he will have to supervise 
the work, and take his share of it. If there are no 
class rooms, different subject rooms may be assigned 
to different classes for this work. Attention shoulc 
be paid to the beautification of the rooms as well a' 
to their cleanliness. An attractive room has an 
influence on those who work in it, on their health as 
well as on their characters. 

The authorities should see that adequate washing 
places are provided. Though these must necessarily 
be near a well in places where water is not laid on,; 
they should be at a short distance and should be 
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ilt that there is no danger of the dirty water 
going back into the. well. The water should be 
taken away into the garden or elsewhere by drain. 
The same applies to waste water from drinking 
places, and from the science room. It should be 
taken away by drains and allowed to flow into the 
garden. Where there is an adequate drainage 
system, of course, these difficulties do not exist. 

It is important to see that adequate arrangements 
^ for drinking-water are made. Where water has to 
be brought from a well the place where the drinking 4 ') 
water is kept: should be as cool as possible. Vessel^ 
in which drinking-water is kept should always be 
provided with lids, and should be regularly emptied 
and cleaned every day. 

Medical Attention 
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\ There should be a regular, exhaustive medical 
inspection of every pupil in the school once a year. 

I A record of the result should be kept in the school 
on a record sheet. The record! sheet should be 
printed on durable paper so that the doctor can use 
the same sheet each year, and so have before him 
at a glance the previous medical history of the pupil- 
A form of such a sheet is shown on page 152. 

Most schools are within reach of doctors nowa¬ 
days. If in rural areas, or elsewhere, doctors are not 
available, except at some expense to the school, it 
might be possible for several schools to cooperate 
in the matter and secure the services of a doctor to^ 
examine their pupils once a year. 
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,te of Birth,. . Sex. » Guardian..., 

Address... 
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Name .-.. Class. 


Date 

Age 

Height 

Weight 

General appearance... 

Posture 

Temperature 

/Rate before exercise. 
£ Rate after hopping 
50 times 

] Rate 3 mins, after 
{ exercise 

Blood Pressure 
Systolic 
Diastolic 
[At rest 
/ Full Insp. 
j Forced Exp. ... 
C ^ iVital Capacity ... 
Head 

Eyes 

Visual defect 
General ... 

Ears 

Hearing 

General 

Nose 

Throat 

Mouth 

Skin 

Glaods 

Vaccination ... " 

Lungs ... “ 

Heart 
Abdomen 

Spleen _ 

Liver ••• . 

Genito-urinary _ 

Previous medical 

history 
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iis sort of scheme has been put into operation i 
Jullunder in the Punjab. Under this scheme a 
number of schools have combined and have formed 
a health committee. '.They have engaged a full-time' s | 
doctor and have opened a dispensary. The com¬ 
mittee then arranges for the inspection and medical 
treatment of the pupils of co-operating schools. The 
scheme is financed by the levy of a fee of Re. i-S-o 
per annum from all pupils in co-operating schools 
(middle and high departments) and by grants from 
the Local Government and from the Red Cross 
Association. Teachers are charged a higher fee of ( 
Rs. 3-0-0 per annum. 

Under this scheme the doctor examines the pupils, 
and leaves instructions as to treatment. If necessary 
some of the treatment such as washing of eyes, ears, 
and so on may be carried out at the school. If treat¬ 
ment cannot be carried out in the school, pupils will 
be gent to the dispensary, and in serious cases to 
the civil hospital. This scheme is only feasible in 
places where there are a fairly large number of schools 
which can co-operate. Otherwise the financial 
burden is too heavy, and there would not be enough 
work for a full-time doctor. 

In other places, where there are only one or two 
schools, fees may be taken in the same way 
and a doctor employed on part time to inspect 
the pupils and to treat those who need treatment. 
It is practically essential to have a doctor on a 
regular basis such as this in connexion with a 
boarding-house. 
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>/As well as the annual medical inspection, as he 
been pointed out in connexion with progress reports, 


a terminal .record of weight and chest measurements 
will be kept by the class teacher. This will enable 
the teacher to keep an eye on things, and in case of 
urgency to send a pupil for medical treatment, if it 
seems necessary to do so. 

When the doctor makes his annual inspection, 
where he finds that special treatment of any sort is 
needed, he will give particulars to the headmaster, 
who will communicate with the parents, and try to 
persuade them to have done what is necessary.^ This, 
of course, is the great value of the inspection. 

As well as an annual medical inspection it is also 
an excellent thing to have an annual visit from a 
^dentist if it can be arranged, especially if, in rural 
areas, he can bring his apparatus with him, and can 
do necessary fillings or extractions on the spot. 

It is a great advantage to a school to have a school 
nurse, especially if there is a boarding-house in con ¬ 
nexion with the school. Most education departments 
have not yet risen to the place where they will give 
any financial help for such work, but all will admit 
that it is very necessary and very advantageous. In 
a school and in a boarding-house there are so often 
things which a nurse can do, so often things which 
her attention can prevent from becoming more, serious, 
and so often, if no hospital is available, nursing 
work to be done in boarding-house and homes, that 
her presence on the school staff is a tremendous boon . 
It means of course an extra expense which schools 
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not always undertake. But. here again several, 
■-schools in an area can - co-operate, and though this 
would' mean that each school would not get daily 


attention, it would at least get weekly attention, and 
could always call on the nurse in case of emergency. 
It is also possible sometimes to make arrangements 
with : a number of parents whereby they contribute 
to the salary of the nurse and have the right to her 
services when necessary. In this way it is possible 
to finance a school nurse without much burden on 
the school finances. It is sometimes possible to get | 
a boarding-house superintendent whose wife is a 
trained nurse, and who will do the work for an 
allowance. This is a good arrangement. 

(Vaccination should be carried out regularly, and a 
vaccination register should be maintained in the 
schobl giving the date when pupils were last vac¬ 
cinated and whether the vaccination was successful 
(or not. In the case of epidemics, arrangements 
should at once be made for the inoculation of all 
pupils. (Teachers should also pay special attention 
to the eyes of their pupils. When they see that) 
something is wrong they should at once send the 
pupil to the dispensary or io the nurse or to the 
doctor to have the eyes washed and attended to. 
Care here in initial stages of trouble can save much 
misery' later. 

Every, school should have a Junior Red Cross 
Society./ Its work will be described in Chapter X. 
As well as this the headmaster should try to arrange 
for regular lectures on health subjects either by 
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hachers who know something of elementary matters 
connected with health, or better still by the local 
doctors. A great deal of good can be done in this 
way. 
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Posture 

Bad posture is responsible for headaches, short 
sight, spinal curvature, flat chests and a general 
tendency to chest troubles. It is therefore important 
for the teacher to see that the posture of his pupils 
is right. It is chiefly in writing and reading lessons 
that there is a danger of bad posture. Good posture 
is largely a .matter of common sense. The body 
should be so balanced as to produce least fatigue. 
It is necessary to have good desks (see p. 196), and 
the pupil should sit straight with the spine in a line 
with the head and with the work that is being done 
about a foot from the eyes. 
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PHYSICAL ACTIVITIES 
Games 

JGames should be so organized that even - pupil 
may have a chance to play every day. This can be 
done by pupils being divided up into groups of from 
twenty to twenty-five, with a teacher or teachers in 
charge of each group. If sufficient ground is avail¬ 
able the whole school may have games at the same 
time, the games’ period being a regular period in the 
time-table, theJast period of the day. This is by at 
the best arrangement. Where it is impossible to get 
sufficient ground for the whole school to play at the 
same time, one lot may have their games period m 
the middle of the afternoon’s work and the rest at 
the end of the afternoon. Needless to say this is 
not so satisfactory as having all playing at the same 
time, at the end of the afternoon. If such an 
arrangement has to be made, the times should be 
changed each week. The groups which play in the 
middle of the afternoon one week, should, the next 
week, play at the end of the afternoon. 

It may be as well to mention here the fact that n 
is necessary to organize games. Pupils cannot be 
left to themselves in this matter any more than m 
any other department of school work. They need 
help and guidance in this just as in: other things. If 
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t to themselves many pupils will not play, games 
will lose a great deal of their value, they will be dis¬ 
orderly, and carried on in a haphazard way, and 
little real enjoyment or benefit will accrue to the 
pupils. It is essential that there be a teacher in 
charge of every group, and that there be regular pro¬ 
grammes, just as there is a regular syllabus in school 
subjects, 
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The best games are those which enable all the 
players to take an active part in the game. Hockey, 
Association hootball, Basketball, Rugger Touch are 
ali excellent games. Volleyball takes little space* 
and is valuable in teaching co-operation, but gives 
little exercise. Cricket is a good game for those 
who wish to specialize in it; that is, for those who 
are good at, or keen on, some department of the 
game. But it is not a good game from the point of 
view of an attempt to provide exercise for every boy. 
It is not a good game for a general programme in 
which every boy is expected to take part. A special 
group may be formed of those who wish to take up, 
the game and are promising. It is not a game which ; 
anyone can play and get good exercise. Even a 
duffer can get a considerable amount of exercise and 
enjoyment from a game of hockey or football, but 
a duffer at cricket usually has a most stale and un¬ 
profitable time. In organizing games then, it should 
be the aim of those who are making arrangements to 
'•'hoose such games as will give every pupil a chance 
to get interesting exercise. 

fn dividing pupils into groups, care should be 
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■n to put those together in a group who are mord 
or less of equal skill. The small boy who is a good 
hockey player or a good football player, should not, 
because of his size, be kept out of a senior group. 

\ Ability should be the criterion, and not age or size 
or class. This is within limits. It does not do to 


put a very small boy in a group of big boys for 
football. Size does not matter quite so much in 
hockey. The same principle should apply to the 
assignment of teachers to groups. The best player 
should be in charge of the senior group whatever 
may be his position as regards seniority in the staff. 
That should not be taken into consideration. 

Each teacher in charge of a group should have a 
pupil appointed to be group leader. The best plan' 
is for the members of the group themselves to elect 
this leader. The leader should then be put in charge* 
of the games material belonging to the group, and 
it will be his duty to compile a rota so that members 
of the group may take it in turns to bring out and 
put away the material required for the day. The. 
teacher in charge and the group leader should together! 
make out a weekly time-table of games. In order to 
economize grounds, two groups should synchronize 
their time-tables. For each two groups there may 
be one big ground and one small ground. While 
group A is playing hockey on the big ground Z, 
group B can be playing basketball on the small 
ground Y. The next day group B will have the use 
of the big ground Z and group A will use the small 
ground Y, and so on. In the same way groups C 
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and D can work together with one big ground an 
ne small ground. Copies of these time-tables'' 
shotdd be handed in to the headmaster at the begin¬ 
ning of the term, and a complete time-table for all 
the groups compiled and posted on the notice board. 
An example of such a time-table is given on 
page 94. 

Each group should have its own equipment, its 
own hockey sticks, its own football and so on. If 
the expense of providing so much material is too 
heavy two groups may share a set of equipment. 
This is not, however, a very satisfactory arrange¬ 
ment. It is much better for each group to have its) 
own equipment. It may be a strain on the sports’ 
fund to supply all this equipment when such a system 
is first started, but after two or three years it will 
be found to work quite easily. If it is desired to 
give pupils training in responsibility for material, 
each group may be allotted a sum from the sports!' 
fund for the year. They then know that they can 
spend up to this amount in the year on material, 
either buying from the school shop if there is one. 
or from the school co-operative society, or from the 
teacher who is in charge of games’ material. This j 
teacher, or the co-operative society, will do the actual 
buying from the dealers, but each group will have 
a credit with the society or with the teacher up to 
the amount alloted to them, and they can take this 
out in material. They do not need to do any actual 
handling of money, but spend it just as if they did. 
If this sort of arrangement is adopted, the pupils 
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the value of what they use, and are 


careful with it. 



It is very important that teachers in charge ot 
groups themselves play with their groups, and take 
a keen interest in what is going on. It is hopeless 
for a teacher simply to stand at one side waiting for 
the period to come to an end. His games period will 
not be successful unless he takes a keen interest in 
the game that is being played, and puts his heart into 
playing or at least refereeing. Usually a teacher in 
charge, if he wishes to play, has both to play and 
referee. This can be done without difficulty, and 
it is important that the teacher should know the rules 
of the game he is paying or refereeing. Half the 
pleasure and value goes from a game it the refereeing 
is slack. The teacher has to be as careful here as 
in the classroom. He must prepare himself for his 
games, know them and take a keen interest in them. 
This is true for all groups whether they are of small 
pupils or of senior ones. 

Besides the games which have been mentioned, 
\here are numbers of minor games which may be 
used to give variety to the week’s programme if so 
desired. Man}'- scout games are of use here, and 
any manual of games will give the teacher sugges¬ 
tions for minor games which take little room and 
apparatus. 1 The teacher should also be alive to 


’ Some which the author has found specially useful are: 

Suggestions in Regard to Games (Board of Education, London). 
C. F.. Hodges, The Book of School Games (Evans Bros.). 

H. Gray, Indian Games (Y.M.C.A. Publishing House, 
Calcutta). 
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use which can be made of Indian games whic 
his pupils know and which can also be plaved on 
small grounds. Kabaddi is one of the best knoXvn 
of these. This is a good game if the new rules 
which have been suggested are adopted, and the 
practice of holding the breath is done away with, 
and a time limit substituted. 
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Besides this regular games programme, matches 
between the school teams and teams from other 
schools may be arranged either after school hours 
or on Saturdays. If the house system is in vogue, 
house tournaments may be kept going on one or two 
days in the week after school hours. These tourna¬ 
ments may include games between junior as well as 
senior teams from each house and should not be on 
the knock-out system. Every house should play 
every other house and score points for a win. That 
is, every senior team should play every other senior 
team and every junior team should play every other 
junior team. The same points should be awarded 
for a win whether it is by juniors or by seniors. 
1 he house getting most points, of course, wins the 
competition. Very keen interest is created in this 
way. A chart showing the points gained as the com¬ 
petition proceeds should be posted on the notice 
board. If houses are large, three teams from each 
house tnav be arranged for. In this way quite a 
large number of pupils from each house arc able to 
take part in these extra games. One or two such 
competitions mav be held in a term. 

Once a year there should be a grand tournament 
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een all the houses. To this two full days ma^ 
be devoted, and it should include races and field 
events as well as games. In this tournament, games 
will have to be organized on the knock-out system, 
and if it is found that (he programme is too long 
to complete in two days, preliminary rounds may 
be played off before the tournament proper. Such 
a tournament should be held either at the end of the 
school year or at the end of one term as suits local 
convenience. 

It should always be remembered that it is far more 
important that a school should have its games pro¬ 
gramme so organized that all pupils have a chance 
to play regularly, and to take an active part in what 
is going on, than that the school should produce a 
champion hockey team or a champion football team. 
Anything which tends to lav too much stress on a 
few to the disadvantage or neglect of the many, is 
to be severely discouraged. While a school will 
naturally have its first elevens in which all keen pupils 
will aspire to get a place, it is possible to arrange 
matters so that their coaching does not interfere 
with the general games programme. 

When district or other tournaments tend to cause 
schools to concentrate too much on their good play¬ 
ers, they are to be avoided. One reason why house 
tournaments within a school are to be recommended 
is because they give a chance for a group competi¬ 
tion and at the same time give a large number of 
pupils a chance of participating. If junior and 
senior competitions,, or junior, intermediate and senior 
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mpetitions, are held, then from one-half to two- 
thirds of the pupils in the school may participate. 

Whatever form of games organization is adopted, 
one thing there is against which we should continu¬ 
ally strive. That is the danger of developing! 
onlookers. In many countries the development of 
professional sport, followed by tens of thousands of 
onlookers, is one of the sad elements of our modern 
civilization. In India, especially in rural areas, we 
do not have the difficulty*over grounds that is often 
met with in the west, and it should be the aim of 
every teacher not only to enable every boy and girl 
to play while in school, but to develop in them such 
a love of good sport that they will not be content 
in later life to be mere onlookers. 

In this connexion schools and Boy Scout and Girl 
Guide organizations can do a great deal for the 
I villages of India in carrying organized games to the 
'villages. This is a form of social service which can 
be carried out by any school in a rural area and by 
some in urban areas. A programme of games, 
indigenous games and modified — or if suitable, un¬ 
modified —western games may be made out and 
mastered by a games team. Such a team can then 
start operations with the children of a village, 
gradually extending operations to games suitable for 
older people. Competitions between villages may| 
be organized and so interest stimulated. One of the 
problems of village life is how to put leisure time 
to an interesting use. Organized games is one of 
the solutions of this problem. Where grounds are 
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ilable football may be organized, which is cheaper 
to run than hockey; otherwise volleyball, kabaddi or 
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other minor indigenous and other games can be played 
regularly. Such a programme should be worked 
through the village primary or middle school, and 
then can be easily extended to others in the village 
who are not connected with the school or who are 
older. High schools in rural areas can do a great 
deal to help the villages round about them by 
organizing such games teams of their pupils trained 
to play and teach games. 

As has been pointed out in the chapter on discipline, 
games are a very great aid in inculcating the right 
sort of discipline. Success in this however, depends 
very largely on the proper organization within the 
game group itself. Games will not be an aid to the 
development of self-discipline if the teacher in charge 
does not bother to make himself acquainted with the 
rules of the game being played; or if, knowing them, 
does not bother ' to see that they are adhered to. 
Carelessness here, as well as in anything else, will 
ruin everything. 


Physical Drill 

It is important that there should be physical drill 
in schools. We have pointed out that there should 
be daily physical drill in the boarding-house in the 
mornings. There should also be a short period for 
drill in the middle of morning school. This need 
not be longer than a quarter of an hour. It serves 
the purpose of a break and also gives a chance for 
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■ective exercises to be done. For this drill period 
the school should be divided up into groups of from 
fifteen to twenty pupils. Each group should havei 
a student leader and should also be supervised by a 
teacher. One teacher can supervise two groups. 
The pupils in the groups should be more or less of 
the same size. It is better to make size the principle 
of division than age or class. For purposes of drill, 
it is advisable to have groups composed of those who 
are of the same size. If classes are used as the 
principle of division, this matter of size cannot be 
taken into account with the result that most uneven 
groups come together. When this is the case the 
drill suffers. The whole school should be sized and 
then divided into groups. 

It is necessary that the pupil leaders and also the 
teachers should know what they are doing. Books 
can be obtained which give tables of exercises for 
different groups, 1 but if possible those teachers who 
are to be in charge of groups should have a short 
course with a physical training expert, and should 
have tables for their groups made out. They can 
then train their pupil leaders. If the pupil leaders 
can also have a short course so much the better. But 
the teacher must be able to train others as the first 
ones pass out of the school. This organization is 
assuming that there is no drill master in the school. 


1 e.g. Syllabus of Physical Training for Schools, Reference Book 
of Gymnastic Training for Boys, Physical Exercises for Children 
under 7 years of age (all published by the Board of Education, 
London), 
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ere is atdrill master then he will be able to direc 1 
the physical drill. Even if there is a drill master it 
is still better to have all the groups drilling at the 
same time. If this is not done the times for drill 
for some groups will not be good. Some will get 
the time at the beginning of the morning, some at 
the end, and some the time at the end of the after¬ 
noon. The best time is slightly after the middle of 
the morning. Then again if the whole school does 
not have drill at the same time, it will be impossible 
to arrange the groups according to size. They will 
have to be arranged by classes, and as we have seen 
this is not the best way. 

The drill master will be able to train the other 
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teachers who are helping him to supervise the groups, 
and also the leaders. He can take a special course 
with the leaders at the beginning of each year just 
after they are appointed. He will also exercise 
general supervision during the drill period and go 
round from group to group seeing that exercises are 
being done as they should be, and that all pupils 
are being kept up to the mark. 

During the drill period, exercises should be cor¬ 
rective especially with regard to posture. The period 
should conclude with a game lasting for two or three 
minutes and then with a minute or two for breathing 
exercises. It should be emphasized that the chill 
period is not on any account to be used for any diill 
of the military sort. It is for physical drill, and 
such things as marching, turning, and so on should 
be reduced to an absolute minimum. 
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OTHER ACTIVITIES 
Co-Operative Societies 


One of the most important lessons which a school has 
to teach is the lesson of co-operation. No child should 
go through school without getting some knowledge 
of co-operation generally, and of co-operative societies 
in particular. The more practical that knowledge 
is, the better it will be. Thus, if at all possible, there 
should be a co-operative society in the school, where 
the pupils, under careful supervision, do the work 
and learn by actual practice how a co-operative 
society is run. The officials of the co-operative 
department are always ready to give whatever help 
is needed in the matter. 

There will certainly be difficulties owing to the 
tact that the members of the societies will be learn- 
ing, but they can be overcome. It should be the 
duty of one member of the staff to take a particular 
interest in the subject, and to make this branch of 
extra-school work his hobby. If some member of 
the staff is thus vitally interested in the subject and 
enthusiastic over it, there will be no difficulty in 
overcoming the problems which sometimes arise. 

The easiest, form of co-operative society to run in 
school is usually a society for dealing in books and 
stationery. • Pupils will be shareholders in the society, 
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ng as many shares as they wish to up to th 
unit laid down. Shareholders will take it in turn to 
be salesmen, and a definite time will be fixed when 
stationery can be bought, and a definite place fixed 
from where it can be sold. The salesmen should keep 
accounts under the careful supervision of the teacher 
in charge, and there should be regular meetings of 
(he shareholders to decide on buying, and on prices, 
and on any other matters connected with the running 
of the society. Regular officers should be elected, 
regular minutes of meetings kept, and accounts 
should be regularly audited every year. If the 
society is registered with a Co-Operative Depart¬ 
ment, the auditing will be done by the deparuneni 
and the society will have to conform ro the rules 
laid down by the department. It is probably the best 
plan to have the society registered with the depart¬ 
ment. Dividends will be declared and paid to share¬ 
holders according to the rules adopted. 

A further development of this activity is the co¬ 
operative shop. This is a regular shop where other 
things besides stationery and books are sold. Any- 
thing which the shareholders decide on and for which 
there is a demand may be stocked. If possible the 
shop should open on to an outside road so that sales 
may be made to the general public. Again times 
must be fixed when the shop is to be open, and the ! 
shareholders will take it in turn to serve in the shop 
and act as salesmen. Apart from (he co-operative 
principles taught in such an activity, very good 
practice is given in practical arithmetic, in the 
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ning of a shop and in the keeping of accoun 1 
l'he accounts will be as simple as possible. Every¬ 
thing should be on a cash basis and no credit should 
be given. The whole thing will be under the? care¬ 
ful supervision of a teacher who will check stock 
each day. 

Another form of co-operative society which may 
be run in a school is a co-operative arbitration society. 
In the village this is used to try to curb the desire 
for litigation, and to enable people to settle their 
differences without going to court. The usual plan 
is for a person who becomes a member of such a 
society to sign an agreement on joining the society 
that if he refuses to let the society settle a dispute 
which he may have with another member on any of 
the subjects specified in the bv-laws, or if he tries 
to prevent an award being carried out in any way, 
he will be prepared to pay a penalty of a certain 
amount which is fixed by the rules. When a quarrel 
arises, the aggrieved person applies to the committee, 
the defendant is called, and the committee tries to 
settle the matter amicably. Failing a settlement by 
the committee, arbitrators are appointed who go into 
the case. There is an appeal from them to the com¬ 
mittee or to the registrar. The arbitrators are 
appointed from a panel elected annually. No lawyer 
ran appear on behalf of any party to a dispute nor 
can one be appointed arbitrator or member of a 
committee. 

This most useful piece of machinery can be used 
in schools, where there are often petty differences 
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, ,-j/ng between pupils. It can be made part ol 
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regular system of self-government if some such 
system is being employed, or it may be an indepen¬ 
dent activity. It is not possible to fix a fine of money 
as the penalty for not carrying out an award, or for 
not keeping the rules, but some other penalty more 
suited to school life and to local conditions may be 
fixed. The rest of the machinery may be used in a 
simplified form, and in this way pupils get a 
valuable training both in co-operation and arbitra¬ 
tion. Such a society should be run by the pupils 
themselves under supervision. The headmaster 
should keep an eye on the working of the society 
to see that no flagrant injustice is done. Particular 
care should be taken in electing the panel of arbitra¬ 
tors. It is here that the headmaster may possibly 
have to put in a word if he finds that unsuitable 
pupils are being elected to this position. 
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Red Cross Societies 

A Red Cross Society is a very valuable form of 
extra-school activity. Again one or more members 
of the staff must be put in charge of such a society, 
though the work of managing and running a society 
should be done as far as possible by the pupils them¬ 
selves. School Red Cross Societies are known as 
Junior Red Cross Societies. 

Their activities may be directed in several direc¬ 
tions. If there is a boarding-house in connexion 
with the school, one. of their functions will be to 
manage and look after the boarding-house dispen- 
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where simple medicines and such things 
andages, iodine, sticking plaster, and so on are dis¬ 
pensed. Members of the society may take turns to 
be on duty at certain periods in the day, and to be 
on call in case of necessity. Even if there is no 
boarding-house, a small dispensary may be run in 
connexion with the science department of the school 
or by itself as a separate activity, and the Red Cross 
Society can be responsible for the managing of it. 
Two members should be on duty each day, turns 
being taken by all members of the society. They 
will be on call and will be in attendance at such 
times as are fixed. 

Membership should, of course, be voluntary and 
there should be a small subscription. This however, 
should be really small. Service contributions should 
also entitle to membership so that no one may be 
debarred from membership. Certificates may be 
issued to individual members, and membership rolls 
may be posted in some convenient place. The teacher 
in charge will have supervision of the funds, which 
ought always to be deposited in a bank account opened 
for the society. 


The work of a Red Cross Society is twofold. In 
the first place it has to instruct its members in the 
rules of health, in first aid and in taking simple 
measures in connexion with the prevention of diseases 
such as malaria, plague, small-pox and cholera. In 
the second place it has to teach its members to act 
as missionaries of health and to spread their know¬ 
ledge among those who do not have it. 
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carrying out the first task, courses in first 
be arranged which can be taken by members. 


Lectures on disease and its causes and prevention 
should also be arranged. A library should gradu¬ 
ally be built up containing books dealing with health, 
the rules of health, diseases and their causes and pre¬ 


vention. As far as possible such a library should 
contain books written in the mother-tongue. The 
local doctor should be asked to co-operate in the 
instruction of members, and any other outside help 
which may be useful may be obtained. The members 
of the society may assist with the annual medical 
inspection, taking weights and heights and doing 
anything else that they can to assist the doctor. 
They can also assist teachers when the latter are 
getting similar 'information for reports. 

In carrying out the second task, the first sphere 
for the activities of the society is the school itself. 
Members may organize exhibitions and discussions 
Which will help them to spread among their school¬ 
fellows the knowledge they have gained in the society. 
Plays may be staged for the same purpose. As 
experience is gained, the work may be extended to 
a wider sphere. The society may take part in what¬ 
ever rural reconstruction work is being done in the 
neighbourhood, and can be of great assistance here. 
Plays may be staged on hgalth subjects, and lantern 
lectures arranged. The members may assist with the 
organization of the lectures and with the working 
of the lantern while getting a doctor or some other 
experienced person to give the lecture. They may 
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me. demonstrations of first aid and of preventative 
easures that may be taken in the village. They 
can help the villagers to organize health clubs. 


Definite programmes of such work should be planned 
beforehand, and then systematically carried out. 

The members of the Red Cross Society may also 
make a point of visiting their school-fellows who are 
away from school sick, and of helping them in any 
way possible. 1 he\ may also assist in organizing 
and carrying through such functions as ‘baby 
weeks’. Any matters connected with the health of 
the school and of the surrounding locality are 
legitimate activities of a Red Cross Society. 


.Scouts and Guides 


It is not necessary here to go into the organization 
of Boy Scouts, Girl Guides, Wolf Cubs or Blue 
Birds, ('he detailed information of the organization 
of these activities may be obtained from any of the 
official publications of these movements. All are 
valuable organizations in schools, especially with a 
view to training for citizenship, and to providing 
outlets for instinctive activity which might otherwise 
be suppressed or make itself felt in undesirable wavs. 

1 here are however some points which a fairly long 
experience of the Scout Movement would indicate as 
needing emphasis. 

In the first place it should be emphasized that the 
work of these organizations will be ruined if there 
is too much drill in connexion with them. A pro¬ 
minent scoutmaster in England once said that he had 
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'en his troop only live minutes drill in the yea* 
and he felt that that was five minutes too much. It 
is a sign of a poor scoutmaster when a troop is found 
to be continually doing a lot of drill, or even a small 
amount of drill. Drill is not necessary. One of the 
great advantages of Scouts and Guides, Wolf Cubs 
and Blue Birds is that they are organizations where 
true methods of discipline can easily be employed, 
and the nature of their activities is such that drill 
methods are quite unnecessary and irrelevant. Drill 
is the resort of the leader with no initiative and no 
imagination. These organizations are play organi¬ 
zations, and the work done in them is done in the 
spirit of play. Anything which tends to take them 
away from this psychologically sound foundation is 
to be discouraged. 

Connected with this is the important point that 
these organizations should not be conducted as school 
classes. Nothing will kill interest in scouting sooner 
than the 1 creation in the pupils of a feeling that this 
is just one more class where a lot of things have to 
be learnt. There are a lot of things to be learnt in 
scouting and guiding, but if they come as part of a 
big game, then interest will be greater and the work 
done will be of a much better quality. This can be 
done only if the leader realizes, as has been pointed 
out, that the organizations are play organizations. 
He will never be successful if he is content to set 
his troop down in the school compound and try to 
make them learn certain knots, bandages, signals and 
so on. He must get them out, turn the whole thing 
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a big game in which are included many smaller 
^james, and then he will find interest taken in grind¬ 
ing up what otherwise would be uninteresting drill. 
This is most important, as it is the failure to under¬ 
stand this that is at the bottom of the difficultv that 
many have found in maintaining interest. The 
organizations have been planned on the psychological 
basis of the play method, so that it is not difficult to 
carry out this method in the work. Only as this 
is done will these organizations be reallv successful. 

A third point to be noticed is that these organiza¬ 
tions are not, as they are so often considered to be, 
means of promotion for the teacher in charge. It is 
regrettable, but none the less true, that many teachers 
have taken up scouting, and have been trained as 
scoutmasters, chieflv with the idea that it adds to their 
qualifications to be trained scoutmasters, and that by 
running a troop they will increase their chances of 
quick promotion. Needless to say there is no hope 
of the real success of scouting under scoutmasters who 
go into the work for such reasons, unless having 
taken it up, the work grips them and causes a change 
of heart. School authorities cannot be too careful in 
the choice of .coutmasters. It is not a job for which 
every Tom, Dick and Harry is suited, and a great 
deal of damage has been done to the * movement 
through a text indiscriminate training of all and 
sundry to be scoutmasters. It is a work for which 
there should be a real call, and for which definite 
characteristics are required : those of the man who is 
still a boy at heart and of the woman who is still a 
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at heart, and who have a passion for the righ 
evelopment of youth. 

Allied to this is the danger of making the work oi 
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these organizations a matter of show. The person 
who takes up scouting or guiding as a means to- 
promotion will naturally be keen to show what he or 
she is doing. Otherwise, if no one knows, what is 
the use of it? It is again regrettable, but none 
the less true, that in some schools the scout troop 
functions for a few weeks before the inspector’s visit 
and dies again the day after he is gone, to be 
resuscitated again the following year just before the 
annual visit or perhaps at the time of some mela 
where some kudos is to be obtained. N'eedless to 


say such methods ruin scouting, and do the boys 
concerned more harm than good. Scouting is not a 
matter for show. Reports of good works of various 
troops that are often published in educational or scout 
papers or sections of papers are against the whole 
spirit of the movement and should be discouraged. If 
it is felt that the knowledge of such exploits will be 
of help and encouragement to others, the names of 
troops and scoutmasters concerned should not be 
published. The effect on others will then be equally 
good and some of the bad effect will be avoided. 

In the Same way too great emphasis on rallies is 
to be avoided. A verv occasional rally on a district 
scale may be a good thing to bring home to scouts 
that thev belong to a bigger organization than their 
own troop, and to give them encouragement and 
inspiration. But in all such gatherings it is difficult 
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the element of show which is so bad, a 
which is inclined to lift its ugly head whenever it 
gets the slightest chance. Too m uch emphasis on 
rallies will ruin scouting. The parents object to 
the expense involved, and become antagonistic. 
I he scouts get the idea that scouting means getting 
ready for a rally and the competitions involved. 
IScouting and guiding can get along most success¬ 
fully with very few rallies. Troops in one place 
can always, as considered necessary, be brought 
together for friendly competition and co-operative 
work. 
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avoid 


In the fourth place there is the matter of uniform. 
Some scoutmasters and Commissioners are inclined 
to insist on uniforms. The boy cannot be a scout 
unless he has a uniform. The girl cannot be a guide 
unless she has a uniform. 

This policy may be all right in communities which 
are composed of people who are fairly well-off, but 
is, l think, a thoroughly mistaken one in rural dis¬ 
tricts where parents are poor. It may be admitted 
that the uniform does not cost much, but anyone who 
has worked in rural areas knows that even the small 
cost of a uniform can be a very real barrier if it is 
insisted on. 1 here is no reason why anyone should 
be debarred from being a scout or a guide because 
of poverty. Insistence on uniform is therefore a 
mistake, at any rate at first. Pupils will make every 
<‘ffort they can to get uniforms, and if they cannot 
it means that there is some real reason for it. Often 
die uniform can be obtained gradually. As a boy’s 
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ties wear out and he has to get new ones, 
“arrangements can be made to supply him with scout 
clothes as cheaply a!s he gets his ordinary clothes, 
then gradually his uniform will be built up. If the 
pupil can be supplied with work to do by which he 
can earn money to buy the uniform, so much the 
better. The uniform attracts, and where there is 
keenness a strong effort will be made to get one. 
But no one should be turned away from a troop 
because of lack of a uniform. It does not matter if 
the look of the troop is not so good. The troop is 
not there for its appearance. It is there for the good 
that it can do the boy and the help that it can give the 
boy. It can do its work quite well even though some 
of its members have not got uniforms. 

The objection will be raised that then the troop 
will present a very ragged and variegated appearance. 
This is true, but I would rather have variegation 
than exclusion. The troop may not make such a 
good show on parade, but the clothes the members 
are wearing need not impair the efficiency of their 
work. While a uniform is to be desired, it is, after 
all, a detail compared with the spirit, and we shall 
be tending to instil the wrong spirit if we raise un¬ 
necessary financial barriers. 

Tf possible when there are Scouts or Guides in a 
school there should also be Wolf Cubs or blue 
Birds. Children of nine to twelve and thirteen need 
the benefits of such organizations jusl as much as 
their elder brothers and sisters need the help of their 
organizatons. The efficiency of a scout troop is 
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considerably increased if it is being fed from a Wol 
Cub pack. 

If at all possible there should be a scout room in 
a school where there is a scout troop. This of course, 
is not always available, but it should be the aim of 
.a troop to get a club room of their own. If the' 
school authorities cannot supply one, the members 
of the troop may be able to earn or collect enough 
money, if not to build a whole room, at least to 
defray part of the cost. Such a room is needed as 
a meeting place, a place for keeping equipment, for 
displaying charts, and as a general headquarters. 
Cubs and scouts can use the same room. 
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Literary Societies 

These may be separate societies, one for each 
•department in the school, lower middle, upper middle 
and high : or they may be run, as has been suggested, 
in connexion with the houses if the school is divided 
into houses (see page 115). Whether in house meet¬ 
ings or in separate societies pupils should be 
encouraged to manage the meeting themselves. 
Student chairmen and secretaries and a student pro¬ 
gramme committee should be elected. The duty of 
the latter will be to arrange for the programme. Items 
such as recitations, speeches, dialogues, demonstra¬ 
tions, short playlets, both in English and in the 
mother-tongue, may form part of the programme. 
Items should be corrected by the house tutors or by 
die teacher in charge before being given. These 
meetings provide a very useful means for giving 
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ipils opportunities for expressional w.ork and alsl 
developing literary and dramatic talent. I‘ ull 
opportunity should be given after such items as 
speeches or essays for discussion by members ot 
the house or society. 

Normally it is better for such literary societies to 
be conducted in the mother-tongue, and for the items 
to be in the mother-tongue. At the same time there 
should also be opportunity for expressional work in 
English. Sometimes items in the ordinary meetings 
may be given in English. Occasionally a whole 
meeting may be given over to English work when 
all the items will be in English. It is a good plan 
for the high classes to have a regular meeting, in 
addition to the ordinary literary meetings, say once 
a month, when the whole programme may be in 
English and everything may be done in English. 
Items must be corrected beforehand by the teacher 
in charge. It is very unwise for a pupil to learn 
off a speech which is full of mistakes. 

Such meetings may be made interesting if they 
take the form of mock trials, of debates, of mock 
parliaments, or of anything of a similar nature which 
will add a dramatic appeal to what is being done. 
Such things can with advantage be done in the 
ordinary literary meeting in the mother-tongue. A 
very much improved form of the debate is what is 
called a panel discussion. A subject is chosen for 
discussion as in a debate. Instead of speakers being 
divided into sides as in a debate, however, they sit 
semicircle facing the audience, and the 
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:edure is that of a discussion circle. There is a 
^chairman who is in charge of the group, but members 
of the group can speak as often as they like. 
Usually there is a time limit. Questions can be ask- 
jed at any stage of the proceedings. The aim is not, aS 
■'in a debate, to stand up for one side at all costs, but 
to try to arrive at a decision or conclusion which 
will be the result of the combined efforts of the 



whole group and will, as far as possible, represent 
the group mind on the subject. Those taking part 
will be expected to have open minds on the subject, 
and if they are convinced that they have been wrong 
in their previous views, are expected to change their 
minds. This of course is impossible in a debate. 
The whole of the discussion is in public, and when 
the group has finished, the discussion may be thrown 
open to the whole meeting. The chairman exercises 
throughout the usual functions of a chairman in a 
discussion. This form of discussion is extremelv 
interesting and does far more permanent good than 
a debate does. 


Lectures 

A useful activity, especially in rural areas where 
general knowledge is poor, is for talks or lectures 
to be given regularly once or twice a week, or even, 
if time allows, every day, on subjects of general 
interest. In some schools this has been made a daily! 
feature, the first half hour of the day being devoted 
to a talk on some subject of literary, scientific, 
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orical, geographical, or general interest, whic 
Ts outside the ordinary run of work. But if the time¬ 
table does not allow this to be done every day, it 
can be done at least once a week. In this way 
interest may be created in the larger world and its 
doings, knowledge imparted and life made a more 
interesting and fuller thing. It will usually be found 
better to divide a school into sections, and have two 
talks going on at the same time; one for the high 
department and one for the middle department. 
People from the town or district may be asked to 
come and give talks on subjects connected with their 
Work? Such people as the local doctor, the co-opera¬ 
tive inspector, the president of the town committee 
or municipality, the veterinary surgeon, anyone who 
has a special interest in some subject which will be 
useful and interesting to pupils may be asked to 
speak. Visitors to the locality should be made use 
of whenever possible. 

The following is the programme of a term’s talks 
to a high department. The talks were given once 
a week. 

New Zealand, I. 

New Zealand, II. 

How Should We Treat our Sisters? 

The Ceylon Schoolboy. 

Some Diseases and How to Deal with them. 

How Tndia is Governed. 

The Joint Parliamentary Committee Report. 

Co-operation. 

Wireless Telegraphy. 
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W Junior League of Nations Societies 

It is very important that definite efforts be made 
in schools to develop the international mind in 
pupils and to teach them something of international 
affairs. It is very necessary for the school to play 
its part in developing a public opinion which will 
enable the League of Nations to function. In fact, 
the part that the school can play in this work is 
essential for the very existence of the League as a 
force in the world. One excellent way in which 
the school can do its work in this connexion is by 
means of League of Nations’ Societies. 

These societies are organized with officers in the 
same way as other societies, but have as their 
object the giving of information about the League 
of Nations and its work, the history of the League, 
its accomplishments, and the international organi¬ 
zations for which the League is responsible. The 
aim should be to develop an international mind in 
die members of the society, and to inculcate a true 
patriotism which will see one country as a member 
of the great family of nations. 

A Junior League of Nations Society may have 
meetings as often as is wished, but once a fortnight 
is probably enough, and in many cases once a 
month will be all that is possible. The society 
should subscribe for any League of Nations maga¬ 
zine. which is available, 1 and also for the pamphlets 
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1 Headway is 1 1 if monthly organ of the League of Nations Union, 
obtainable from 15 Grosvenor Crescent, London, S.W. 1 (annual 
subscription. >s 6 d.): the Bombay Presidency League of Nations 
Uniijti publishes Swords and* Plowshares , monthly. As. 4 , obtainable 
from the f \\U., Esplanade Road, Fort, Bombay. 
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booklets which are issued from time to time b\> 
the League of Nations Union. The society should 
affiliate with the local League of Nations organiza¬ 
tion in India. At meetings of the society papers 
may be read on different subjects connected with 
■current international affairs, and the part being 
played by the League. A general review of world 
■events may form a regular feature of each meeting. 
There should be discussions, either group discus¬ 
sions or panel discussions, or occasionally debates, 
on subjects of interest in connexion with the 
League of Nations. Model Assemblies of the 
League, with boys representing the member- 
countries and giving their points of view on any 
given subject of international importance often 
arouse more interest than lectures or debates. 
Anything may be done which will help children to 
learn to take an intelligent interest in the activities 
of the League and in international affairs. 

Outside activities of such a society may consist 
in members giving to the whole school, say once a 
week, a resume of world news with special reference 
lo the League of Nations. Articles dealing with 
the League and its work may be written for class 
and school magazines. Special lectures may be 
given to classes by members of the class in ques¬ 
tion who are members of the League of Nations 
Society on any subject of special interest which 
may arise. Panel discussions may be held in 
■classes. That is. the members of the society may 
use any means possible for giving to others what 
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have gained from the Society, and they may 
use any means they can of making their society a, 
force for internationalism in their school. Occa¬ 
sionally it may be possible to reach a wider audi¬ 
ence. than their own school in some of the same 
ways. . 
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Magazines 

Magazines form a very useful means for develop¬ 
ing the creative powers of pupils and of giving an 
opportunity for expression. There are different kinds 
of magazines which may be established in a school. 

First of all there is the personal magazine both 
jn English and in the mother-tongue. This consists’ 
of an exercise book divided into such sections 
as sports, stories, humour, art, essays and so on. 
Pupils are given opportunities to write something 
for their magazine as part of their work, and are 
allowed to choose themselves what they wish to 
write. Articles should be corrected first by the 
teacher and then written up in the magazine. Each 
pupil should be allowed to make his own divisions 
and his own arrangements for his magazine. 

From this may develop the class magazine. An 
jsditor or an editorial committee is appointed by the 
iclass, and once a term a class magazine may be pro¬ 
duced. This may be entirely in the mother-tongue 
or may include articles in English as well. It should 
include pictures, and, in senior classes, poetry. It 
mav be objected that the cost of having a magazine 
in every class will be very considerable. If finance 
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barrier, then one copy of each class magazine 
ay be written by hand and well bound, and then 
passed round the class. This is quite a feasible plan 
if funds for printing a number of copies are not 
available. 

From these class magazines may develop the school 
magazine, which will include the best contributions 
•of all sorts available. It should be managed and 
edited by students under the supervision of a teacher. 
This should certainly be printed and may come out 
once a term or once a year as circumstances allow. 

If the house system is in vogue, a house magazine 
may be produced, though it will probably be difficult 
to run both house magazines and class magazines. 
Probably it is better to have the latter, arranging 
for the former if sufficient keenness is shown. 


Dramatics 

Plays form a good means of creative expressional 
work, but need careful supervision. They may be 
connected with the English work done, or may be 
in the mother-tongue. Most dramatic work will pro¬ 
bably be in the mother-tongue. There should always 
be a teacher in charge of dramatic work, whether it 
is the class teacher or a subject teacher, or a teacher 
who is detailed specially for this work because of 
his interest and ability. 

There are some things which the teacher in charge 
has to watch. He should not allow the same pupils 
always to take the same style of part. That is, 
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part of villain for example, should not always 
be played by the same pupil. The part is liable 
to have a bad effect on his character if he is con¬ 
stantly given it, and he will be apt to carry over into 
real life the characteristics assumed for stage pur¬ 
poses. Parts should be passed round so that no one 
pupil may specialize in one particular kind of part. 
It should always be remembered that the purpose of 
dramatics in school is educational. The value is in 
the preparation rather than in the production of a 
finished display, though this, of course, has its place.. 
But the attention of the teacher should be mainly 
on the educational values found in the working out 
of the project, rather than on the audience to which 
the finished product will be shown. An audience 
there must be, and they will naturally enter into the 
calculations and thoughts of those preparing. But 
pupils are not professionals nor is the school theatre 
i a professional theatre. The joy is in the preparation, 
and the value is in the working out of the project. 
The performance of the play in public is the climax 
but should not have more than its due place in the 
minds of those concerned. 

One place where the audience must be taken into 
consideration is as a check to ensure that the - pupils 
put their best into what they are doing. It is bad 
training to allow pupils to show slovenly work, and 
to come on the stage badly prepared. The stage 1 
properties mav be crude and the acting amateurish, 
but it should be the best that those particular pupils 
can do under the circumstances. The teacher in' 
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~ fallow a play to be performed in public till it is 
properly prepared. 

Stage properties sometimes worry teachers, but it 
is wonderful what the imagination of children can 
do with a box or a chair or a table. The prepara¬ 
tion of stage properties, as a matter of fact, may con¬ 
stitute one of the educational values of dramatics. 
Pupils should be encouraged to prepare as much as 
they can themselves. These will gradually be accu¬ 
mulated, and can be used again when possible. If 
accommodation allows, it is an advantage for one 
room to be set aside as the school theatre. It need not 
be kept solely for the purpose of dramatics, but in 
it can be kept stage properties, the stage curtains 
and other accessories. Arrangements can be made so 
that the curtains will be ready for use at any time. 
It is sometimes possible to combine the reading-room 
and the theatre. 

In connexion with dramatics, pupils should always 
be encouraged to write their own plays. This is 
true of plays both in English and in the mother- 
tongue. They must be corrected of course by the 
teacher in charge before being given over fdr pre¬ 
paration for performance. One of the chief creative 
values of dramatics lies in the writing of their own 
plays by children. Occasionally they should be 
given prepared plays to perform, which may serve 
as samples and models, but usually they should be 
encouraged to write their own. The staff may 
occasionally put on a play to serve as a model. 
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Gardening 


This is one of the most useful of hobbies and in 
every school there should be opportunities for pupils 
to garden. 1 he best way to organize this activity 
is to have a gardening club. If agriculture is taught) 
in the school, the agriculture teacher will be the best! 
person to be in charge of the gardening club. If 
there is no agriculture teacher in the school, some¬ 
one from the staff who knows something about 
gardening, and who is keen on it, should be put in 
charge. It is no use giving the work to one who 
knows nothing about it, and is not keen to learn. 
It may be possible sometimes to get some enthusiastic 
amateur from outside who will be willing to come 
once or twice a week and give instruction and help 
to the members of the club. 

It is no use having a gardening club unless the 
subject is going to be taken up seriously. That is, 
it is no use organizing it unless there is someone 
who really knows what is to be done, when it is to 
be done, and how it is to be done. Otherwise interest 
will soon go. But if someone can be put in charge 
who does know something about the subject of 
gardening, then a gardening club can be a very 
successful activity. 

The beautification of the school compound may be 
given over to this club and the planting and care 
of flowers, shrubs, trees, and so on will be one of 
ib activities. They can draw up a general plan for 
the laying out of the compound with flower beds 
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grass plots and trees, and can generally take 
charge of the whole of this department of work. It 
there is sufficient land each member or, perhaps 
better, each pair of members may be given a plot 
for growing vegetables. Some may also wish to 
experiment with fruit trees. 
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BUILDINGS AND FURNITURE 

Site 

It is better, if at all possible, to secure a site for a 
school outside a town. 1 his, of course, is not 
possible in big cities, but in large numbers oLtowns 
and villages in India it is possible to have the school, 
if not at a short distance from the town, at least 
on the outside of the town area. In such a position 
there is more fresh air, there is a better chance of 
getting adequate playing grounds near the school, 
there is a better chance of getting a decent school 
compound, there will be a better chance of preventing 
•epidemics spreading in the school, land will be 
cheaper and accommodation better. There will not be 
the temptation to go in for two-storied buildings. 
It will be possible to make much better boarding¬ 
house arrangements. The school should not be so 
far away from the town that it is inaccessible to day 
pupils, but it does children no harm to have to walk 
a short distance to school every day. Other con¬ 
siderations have to be taken into account in deter¬ 
mining the site for a girls’ school, though, if possible, 
it too should be outside the town. 

The site should be near a road, vet back from the 
r °ad as far as can be arranged to escape as much 
•dust as possible. When choosing the site, authorities 
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>uld take into consideration the direction in which 
the town is growing and extending. They do not 
want to find themselves in the middle of the town 
in ten years’ time. The site should be a little raised 
if possible, and at any rate should be dry. There 
should be no ponds or low-lying water-logged ground 
near at hand. The site should be as free from 
white ants as possible, and also from saltpetre. 
There should be a good water-supply handy. If 
there are no trees on the site a tree-planting pro¬ 
gramme should be drawn up and started on at once. 
Every school compound should have plenty of trees 
in it. When planting trees, attention should be paid 
to the possibility of putting in fruit trees, which 
will later be of other uses besides that of giving 
shade. 


Building 


Plans of buildings are given at the end of this 
chapter. The E plan, or a modification of it, is prob¬ 
ably the best form of building, and is to be recom¬ 
mended. The rooms are open to the light, the hall 
is in a central position but does not block light or 
air, the wings can easily be added to, the general 
arrangement is good. Sometimes a double E or H 
form "of building is used. This too is a good type 
of building. 

The building, in most parts of India, should face 
the south. It is not always advisable to have 
verandahs on both sides of the rooms. Sometimes 
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e cross lighting is not good. If the school is built 
in the E shape or is in a quadrangle, facing south, 
the verandahs may be on the inner sides, and on 
the outer sides there may be movable sunshades, 
with ropes to regulate them, over windows and 
ventilators. 

It is advisable to have the building of one storey; 
only if at all possible. Land is not usually so dear 
as to make a one-storey building much more expen¬ 
sive than a two-storied one, and in every way the 
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one-storey building is preferable. It is also not a 
good plan to have the second storey used as a hostel. 
Sometimes, again because of the necessity for 
economy, this is done, but whenever possible a 
separate building for the boarding-house should be 
erected at a distance from the school, with the school 
between it and the road. 


There should be only one door in a room and it 
should be towards the front of the room at one side. 
It should not be in the wall facing the class. Rooms 
should be large enough to accommodate 40-45 pupils 
according to the regulations laid down by depart¬ 
ments. They should be about 22 x 23 feet. There 
should be room for gangways between desks. 
Single desks will require a larger room for the same 
number of pupils than dual desks. Rooms should 
be sixteen or seventeen feet in height with plenty 
of ventilators, near the top of the walls. These 
should be provided with shades. Rooms should not 
open into one another. That is, pupils should not 
have to go through one room to get to another. 
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Lighting 

The main light should come from the left side in 
order that there may be no shadow thrown on the 
work that is being done. Light from behind throws 
a shadow on the whole work, light from in front is 
dazzling, light from the right side is not so bad, but 
some shadow is cast. The bottom of windows 
should be three and a half or four feet from the floor. 
The window area should be from one-sixth to one- 
quarter of the floor area. The test for the lighting 
in a room is to see if a child can read ordinary type 
at a foot from the eye in every part of the room. 
Special attention should be paid to lighting arrange¬ 
ments in science rooms and in drawing rooms, where 
window space may be increased. 




Desks 

Single desks are better than dual desks and dual 
desks are better than longer ones. Sometimes a 
compromise is made by having long desks with 
single seats separated from one another. The 
single desk is however, much the best. The single 
desk makes work easier for the child, prevents 
overcrowding, is better from a hygienic point of 
view, and is generally more satisfactory. Single 
desks are more expensive and therefore seldom 
found. Tables are better than desks for some 
subjects. For any subject in which there is hand¬ 
work or experimental work to be done, tables are 
to be preferred. In subjects where numbers of books 
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ave to be consulted, where work is being carried 
on by the Dalton Plan, and often in senior classes, 
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the table gives more room for working and makes 
work easier than the desk. For most subjects desks 
are preferable in junior classes. 


Usually desks are fixed and the seats are attached. 
This is not desirable. Either a desk should be 
used whose top can be moved backwards and for¬ 
wards and raised up and down, or seats should be 
quite separate from the desk. The distance of the 
seat from the desk for reading work and writing 
work is different. 



Plus 



Zero 



Minus 


The plus position is best for reading and stand¬ 
ing, the minus position for writing. Seats should 
be of such a height that children’s feet do not 
dangle but reach the floor. Seats should have 
backs. Preferably these backs should be adjustable 
to fit the back of the pupil using the seat. 

1 he teacher s desk should be on a raised platform 
so that he may be able to see all over the room, and 
see the surface of every desk. 

Blackboards 

1 wo types of blackboard are in use, the 
wall blackboard, and the easel blackboard. 
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or most purposes the easel blackboard is the 
better. Both sides can be used, and it can be raised 
as the teacher wishes to use the lower part, which 
can thus be seen from every part of the room (the 
lower part of a wall blackboard is difficult to write 
on and cannot be seen easily from the back of the 
room). It can be moved to any part of the room and 
its angle changed to suit the light. Frequently it is 
difficult to read writing on a wall blackboard from 
some parts of the room. If classes are taken outside, 
the easel blackboard can be moved. If there are only 
wall blackboards it is impossible to take classes 
outside. Fixed wall blackboards are useful for 
drawing-irooms and for infant classes. Black¬ 
boards should be painted whenever they become too 
shiny. 


Cupboards 

Every room should have one or two cupboards in 
which dusters, chalk, registers, books of reference, 
and other things may be kept. The cheapest cup¬ 
boards are those which are built into the wall when 
the building is being put up. Care has to be taken 
to prevent white ants from demolishing the contents. 
If possible there should also be open shelves in the 
room for dictionaries, encyclopedias, picture books, 
atlases and so on. A science room will have a large 
number of cupboards. 

There should be a wooden rail running round the 
room abou eight feet from the floor with hooks or 
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in it. From this maps, charts, pictures or 
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other apparatus may be hung. Every room should 
have pictures in it. They should be connected with 
the subject for which the room is used and so help 
to give the right atmosphere to the room. 



I. type PLAN OF a HOSTEL FOR 100 BOYS IN THE PUNJAB 

SCALE 1* = 16' 




APPROXIMATE COST 

Boarding Ho 3e for 100 Boys - 12,241 sq. ft. at Rs. 4 
Kitchen, Outhouses and Latrines ... 

Roads and T Vater Supply 


48,964 

10,289 

2,000 


Total 


Rs. 61,253 
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XII 

THE PARENT AND THE SCHOOL 

I* should be the aim of the headmaster and the 
staff to establish and maintain as close a relation 
with the parents of their pupils as possible. Both 
parents and teachers will benefit by .this, not to speak 
of the children. Both parents and teachers can 
supplement one another’s knowledge of the children, 
and there can be co-operation in the care of the 
child. The greater this co-operation the more chance 
there will be of both school and parents discharging 
faithfully their responsibility to the children. There 
are numbers of ways in which this relationship 
between the school and the parent may be estab¬ 
lished, and when established, strengthened and 
developed. 


Parents’ Days 

One day in the year the parents of all the pupils 
are especially invited to the school and special 
arrangements are made to entertain them, and to 
show them what is going on in the school. It is 
a good plan to have an exhibition of work set out 
In one or two rooms where specimens of the best 
work in all subjects from all classes are set out. If 
any handwork or practical subjects are taught their 
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^.w^oducts add to the interest of the exhibition. If 
projects are being carried out by lower classes, the 
best results can be shown. But in ordinary subjects, 
with drawings, maps, charts, plans, models, hand¬ 
writing, diagrams, magazines, an exhibition can be 
made extremely interesting to both parents and 
children. 

On parents’ day the school is given over to the 
parents, and the pupils are expected to take their 
parents round to see the school, and to point out 
anything new which has been done or introduced 
during the year, or anything in which they are 
especially interested. In the afternoon a special 
programme can be put on including displays by 
Boy Scouts or Girl Guides, Red Cross Societies and 
so on. In the evening a play may be staged. In 
rural areas the opportunity may be taken to deal 
with some aspect of village uplift work. The 
parents may be invited to dinner with their 
children and the staff. It is sometimes possible, 
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where there is an annual prize-giving, to hold that 
on the same day. 

The headmaster can take the opportunity of 
parents’ day to explain to parents new plans for 
school work or organization, the ideals of the school, 
to set forth lines of possible co-operation between 
parents and school, to explain difficulties con¬ 
fronting the school, and, in general, to take the 
parents into his confidence. He can also use the 
opportunity to meet as many parents as possible and 
to get to know them better. He should try to keep 
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self free from any of the work of organization 
of the function in order to be free to meet parents. 

This is a parents’ day for the whole school and 
is an annual function. If the school is divided into 
houses as has been suggested in Chapter VI, it is 
also very advantageous for each house to have a 
parents’ day of its own once a year. The same 
sort of exhibition and programme may be arranged,, 
but only the parents of the particular house whose 
day it is, will be invited. On that day the 
members of the house concerned are given a free 
hand, and are left free to entertain their parents and 
show them the school and what is going on. The 
house tutors can take the opportunity of meeting 
parents, of talking over with them matters connected 
with the school, hostel arrangements, teaching 
methods and so on. They will also have the oppor¬ 
tunity of discussing individual pupils with their 
parents. If these house parents’ days are held they 
should all come during the year and should not be 
held too close to the annual school parents’ dav. 
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Parent-Teacher Associations 


A parent-teacher association is an association to 
which all the staff, and as many of the parents as 
wish to, may belong. Regular meetings are held, 
say once a month, and the usual officers of an 
association are appointed annual!}'. The com¬ 
mittee and officers in charge should be representative 
of both staff and parents and it is preferable for a 
parent to be president. 
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Programmes will vary in accordance with loca 
needs, but at every meeting there should be a lecture 
or a discussion on some subject of educational 
interest and importance. As often as possible this 
should have a reference to the school and the local 
situation. In these meetings headmaster and staff 
can ventilate any new ideas they may have, and 
which they wish to introduce into the school. In 
this way they can secure the co-operation of parents, 
and in any case get valuable and probably enlighten¬ 
ing criticism of their ideas. 

Such an association can aid very greatly in 
establishing co-operation between school and home. 
In places where parents are educated, associations 
can be of great value to both school and parents. 
In rural areas they can be a very valuable educative 
factor. 

Every parent of every pupil should be known by 
at least two members of the staff; the class teacher 
of the pupil and the house tutor of the house to 
which the pupil belongs. The headmaster of course 
will make a point of knowing as many of the 
parents as possible, but it is the duty of every class 
teacher to know all the parents of his pupils, and 
of every house tutor to know all the parents of all 
the pupils in his house. The advantages of this' 
are obvious. By establishing a close contact with' 
the parents of his pupils the teacher can gain the 
co-operation of the home and thus make his task 
easier. A friendship established between the 
representatives of the two greatest influences in the 
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Atp' of the child can result only in good. The 
eacher will understand the pupil better., and the 
parent will know better where care or pressure is 
needed. The chances of school and home pulling 
in different directions will be greatly reduced. 
Parents will come to understand the reasons for 
many things in the school which otherwise they 
might not understand, and might think unreasonable,, 
especially such as require financial outlay. 
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Home-Work 

Co-operation of parents may be secured in 
connexion with home-work done by day pupils. If 
the school is one which has both boarders and day 
pupils, parents should be urged, where possible, 
to send their children to the supervised preparation 
period. If this is not possible, class teachers or 
house tutors should explain to parents at the begin¬ 
ning of the year how much time, approximately, 
the pupils are supposed to spend on the home-work 
for each subject. If this is printed or written out 
on a little card and given to the parent there will 
be more chance of the parent seeing that the child 
does a reasonable amount of work in preparing for 
the next day’s lessons. These times, as already 
mentioned, will be fixed for each class. The 
teacher can also advise the parent as to the condi* 
tions under which the child should do his prepara¬ 
tion work : lighting and time of working. He can 
also try to persuade the parent to secure quietness 
for the child when he is working. 
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Boards of Management 


It is always advisable to have parents represented 
on the board of .management or governing body of 
a school. This ensures a greater interest being 
taken in the school by the parents. The officers of 
a Parent-Teacher Association who are parents could 
be made members of the managing board or com¬ 
mittee of the school, or that organization could be 
used to elect the allotted number of parents to the 
governing body of the school. 


Reports 

Reports should be sent out from the school to the 
parents once a term. The report that is sent out. 
should be as full as possible. That is, it should 
give the parent as much information as possible 
about the development of his child. This should be 
not merely information about his mental development 
and about his standing in the different subjects 
in the school, but also about his physical, social and 
moral development. Every aspect of the child’s 
life which the school influences and has anything 
to do with, should figure in the report. The parent 
is then enabled to get a full view of how his child 
is progressing and such a report also acts as a 
corrective to the idea that ability to score marks in 
an examination is the sole test of what a school is 
doing and is the sole thing which a school seeks 
t 0 develop. An example of such a report form is 
given at the end of the chapter. 
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hen this terminal report is sent out it is also 
ood plan to send out with it a form for the parent 
to fill in. This secures for the school information 
which will help it in its work. The information! 
thus supplied by the parent will help the teachers 
who have to deal with the child, and may also help 
them to aid the parent in his dealings with his 
child in the home. Anything of this nature which 
helps the teachers to understand the circumstances 
of the individual children in their charge will be 
of the greatest value. 

After the annual medical inspection, parents should 
be informed what action, if any, is recommended by 
the doctor, and the class teachers or house tutors 
should try to persuade the parents of their children 
to carry out the recommendations of the doctor. 
Unless this is done the annual medical inspection is 



not of much use. 

As has been pointed out, the parent should be 
informed by the headmaster whenever he finds it 
necessary to punish a pupil severely. The fault and 
the punishment should be reported to the parent 
with any remarks that the headmaster thinks should 
be made. 

A point is sometimes raised on which there is a 
good deal of difference of opinion. That is as to 
whether the terminal report should be confidential or 
not. Should the child see the report or not ? 
Probably in India there is little chance of his not 
seeing it. On the whole it is probably better that 
reports should be written on the assumption that 
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child and parent are going to see it. If then 
is anything which the headmaster wishes to com¬ 
municate to the parent which he does not wish the 
child to know about, he can write a private letter 
to the parent. It has‘been found that a very good] 
plan is for the headmaster to invite pupils to come 
and see him about their reports and discuss them 
with him. Especially with older pupils this can be 
a very valuable proceeding, and such a discussion 
gives the child confidence and an interest in his 
progress. Similarly the headmaster should invite 
parents to discuss their children’s reports with him. 
Needless to say care should be taken to see that the 
reports really reach the hands of parents. 
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TERMINAL REPORT 


Name. Class. House. 


1. Citizenship 


1. Co-operation 

2. Helpfulness 

3. Effort and industry 

4. Sense of honour 

5. Courtesy 

6. Sportsmanship 


7. Carefulness 

{a) In work 

{6) With material ... 

8. Conscientiousness 

9. Discharge of responsi- 

bility 

10. Initiative ’* 


2. Health Habits 




1. Personal cleanliness ... 

(Nails, teeth, clothes, 
etc.) 

2. Use of latrines and clean¬ 

liness in compound ... 

3. Boarding house habits. 

(Sleeping, eating, etc.) 

4. Interest in games 


5. Ability at games 

6. Interest in drill 

7. Ability at drill 

8. Physical Development. 

Increase in weight ... 
Increase in height ... 
Increase in chest 
measurement 

9. Posture 

— 

3. Arts and Crafts 




Drawing 


Agriculture 


Practical work 

Theoretical work 
Freehand 

Model 

Scale 

General interest 
Independent work 


Practical work 

Theoretical work 
Willingness to work 
General interest 
Independent work 


Tailoring 


Carpentiy 


Practical work 
Theoretical work 
Initiative 

General interest 
Independent work 

— 

Practical work 
Theoretical wo*k 
Initiative 

General interest 
Independent work 

i 
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ving 

Practical work 
General interest 
Initiative 

Independent work 

4. General Subjects 

English 

Oral 

Written 

General interest 

Use outside classroom ... 

Independent work 

Urdu 

Oral 

Written 

Use of imagination 
Vocabulary and ability 
to use vocabulary ... 
General interest 
Independent work 


History 
Memory work 
Grasp of principles 
Historical reasoning 
Practical work 
General interest 
Independent work 

Rural Science 
Practical work 
Theoretical work 
Initiative 
General interest 
Independent work 



Practical work 

General interest 

Initiative 

Independent work ... 



Mathematics 



General work 

Grasp of subject 

Ability to apply rules ... 
General interest 
Independent work 

Mental work 



Persian 



Oral 

Written 

General interest 
Independent work 



Science 


1 

Practical 

Theoretical 

Development of scienti¬ 
fic mind and approach. 
Initiative 

General interest 
Independent work 



Geography 

Theoretical work 
Practical work 

Grasp of principles 
Geographical reasoning. 
Independent work 

— 


5. Attendance 

Possible attendances. Main reasons for absence. 

Actual attendances. 

Times late... 

Teacher's (House Tutor) remarks on general physical, mental 

and moral progress of student..... 

Headmaster's remarks and recommendations to parent. 


A. excellent; A—.very good ; B + .good ; B. satisfactory ; B- .fairly 
satisfactory; C. poor; F. failure; not up to standard ; X. very 
poor indeed. 
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PARENTS’ REPORT 
(To be sent back after the holidays) 



Health ; any fever etc. ? 

Activity. What kind of activity ? 

Did he play games ? 

What time did he usually go to bed ? 

What time did he usually get up ? 

Social 

What sort of friends ? 

Is he helpful at home ? 

What is his attitude to home and parents ? 

Mental 

Did he do any study regularly ? 

If so, how much daily ? 

What does he seem to be fond of P 
Has he done any mental work besides 
school work ? 

Personal 

What are the likes and dislikes that you 
have noticed in these holidays ? 

In food, work, play or anything else ? 

Has he any fears ? If so of what ? 

In what does he seem to be chiefly interest¬ 
ed ? 

Has he any hobbies ? 



Requests and recommendations to the school authorities, 


Recommendations to the parent . 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 
7. 


8 . 


See that he goes to bed early and gets up early. 

See that he plays games regularly if at all possible, o; gets 
some interesting exercise. 

Be careful of the society in which he moves. 

Give him regular work to do to help in the ^ 0 me. 

Give him a quiet place, if possible, in Vvirich to study. 

See that he does some study regularjy ev ery day. 

Try to interest him in books and subjects outside the school 
courses. 

Try to help him to develop an in teres t in some hobby. 

























THE MANAGING COMMITTEE AND 
THE MANAGER 

The constitution of the managing committee or 
board of a school is an important matter. Even in 
the case of Government or Municipal or District 
Board Schools, if regulations allow, it is a good 
plan to have a school board or committee, represen¬ 
tative of influential people from the neighbourhood 
catered for by the school, for advisory purposes. 
Such a committee can be a great help to the head¬ 
master in many ways. In connexion with private non- 
Government schools there should always be a 
managing committee. 

In non-Government schools such a board is not 
only possible and advantageous, but is in some 
cases required by code rules. Its constitution is a 
matter that is left open. Normally .it will be represen- [ 
tative of parents and of those who contribute to the \ 
finances of the school. There should be definite’ 
rules drawn up defining membership of the school 
association by which the managing committee is 
elecied- (This association may be the Parent- 
Teacher A5 soc ' al ' on one is in existence.) Other¬ 
wise it may bt association with a wider basis. 
Old pupils of the sen? 01 ma ) r be eligible for member- 
ship, and parents and interested people w-ho ar<^ 
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^krfepared to* contribute a certain minimum amount tcT 
the finances of the school. A small membership fee ^ 
ay be levied. 

This association will then elect the managing 
committee annually or at such periods as may be 
determined. It^s probably better to have defin ite 1 * 

numbers of representatives of different divisi< ns of \ 
t he associatio n. That is, a definite number of the\ 
managing committee will be old pupils, a definite 
number parents, with some places left for open 
choice. The headmaster and a representative of theV 
staff_should have places on the committee. Thus in 
a committee of twelve, three places* might be reserved 
for old pupils, three for parents and four left for 
open election. 

This managing committee will then elect its 
own chairman (who will be the manager of the 
school) and a secretary and a treasurer. .The 
managing committee will be responsible for the 
financial side of the school. Such school funds as 
sports’ funds, library funds, science funds, and so ■ 
on should be put in the charge of the headmaster, 
and he should be given full control of them. He j 
should also be given a monthly grant of petty cash 
for small petty expenditure of which an account will 
be rendered monthly. A definite limit should be 
laid down as to the amount that the headmaste’ 
spend on any one item. This cannot b 
without the permission of the mana fV 
master should be allowed to oper ' 

Bank accounts for each of the 
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to administer. The general school Post Officb-'-^—^ 
Savings Bank account should be in the name of the 
manager, and money from fees, grants, donations 
and subscriptions should be regularly deposited in 
it. The committee will decide whether salary payr 
ments are to be made at the end of the month by 
the headmaster or by the manager*. That is, 
whether a lump sum will be handed to the head¬ 
master who- will disburse it or whether the manager 
will himself make the payments to the staff. The 
latter procedure is to be recommended, but local 
circumstances will be a deciding factor. The 
manager’s accounts must be carefully kept, and 
are subject to an annual audit by departmental 
auditors. An account of amounts paid into the 
school funds over and above fees and grants received 
has to be kept. 

The managing committee is responsible for the 
maintenance of a provident fund for teachers in the 
school, and for seeing that the monthly payments 
into the individual accounts are made before the 4th 
of each month, in order that interest may not be 
lost. Such provident fund acc ounts have to be kept 
by some .person, teacher or school clerk, to whom 
the work is given bv the manager — It is always 
advisable for this providerTFTund to be managed 
-ding to the standard provident fund rules for 
•mce in which the school is situated. 
**nts are to be kept for each teacher. 

nt is for one anna per rupee 
rted by the teacher and one 
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per rupee of salary to be contributed by the 
;managing committee. 

All teachers, including the headmaster, are em¬ 
ployed by the managing committee, and definite rules 
of service should be laid down, definite grades accord¬ 
ing to which salaries are paid and increments given 
should be drawn up, and a definite agreement of 
terms and conditions of service should be drawn up 
and legally executed. Unless this is done there is 
sure to be trouble sooner or later. For both teachers 
and committee it is better to have conditions and 
terms of service as carefully laid down as possible. At 
the end of the chapter is given a form of agreement 
recommended by the Punjab Education Department. 

There should be the closest co-operation between 



* headmaster and staff on the one hand and manager 
and managing committee on the other hand. The 
managing committee must have confidence in their 
headmaster and in their staff. They choose their 
men in the first, place, and then, having chosen 
them should place full confidence in them and 
especially in their headmaster. Differences of 
opinion there may be and will be, but if there is 
mutual respect and confidence between headmaster 
and manager and managing committee, these 
difference can usually be amicably and reasonably 
settled. Definite rules concerning the extent of the 
responsibility of the headmaster may be laid down, 
and having been laid down should be scrupulously 
observed by both managing committee and head¬ 
master. Neither should attempt to encroach on the 
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ain of the other. The fact that the headmastel 
and a representative of the staff are members of the 
managing .committee will ensure that their views are 
understood and taken into account in any decisions 
arrived at by the managing committee. 

For the welfare of the school it is important that 
Y'all the members of the managing committee and 
■not the manager alone, should take a keen interest 
<in the school, and in its working. They should be 
people with an interest^in education, tfnd if this 
is* the case, can be of great assistance to a 

I progressive headmaster and staff. They should 
know what is going on in the school, and if visits 
are made in the right spirit they will always be 
welcomed. 

If possible, it is a good thing for the manager to 
do some teaching in the school. This of course 
can be done only when the manager is qualified to 
teach and has the necessary leisure. Often how¬ 
ever, it can he managed. If the manager does take 
somi' classes he can keep in much closer touch with 
the school than is otherwise possible. As a teacher 
he is under the headmaster while he is working in 
the school. Obviously such an arrangement can be 
successfully carried out only if there is the confidence 
we mentioned between the manager and the head¬ 
master. Unless there is a basis of mutual friend¬ 
ship and respect, the coming in of the manager as 
a teacher would be a source of friction. But there 
is no reason why the necessary conditions should 
not be fulfilled, and if they are, the arrangement 
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-iSybf great assistance both to manager and to head¬ 
master, and is for the benefit of the school. The 
manager can understand better the ideals of the 
headmaster and staff and how they are attempting 
to carry out those ideals. He has a better apprecia¬ 
tion of the needs of the school in the way of equip¬ 
ment and staffing. He can estimate better the result 
of methods in use. He can appreciate better the 
members of the staff and the work that they are 
doing. It should be emphasized however, that it 
is necessary for the manager to be a trained teacher. 
In these days no one has any right to teach in a 
^chool if he is not professionally trained. 

In other ways the manager and the members of 
the managing committee may show their interest in 
the school and may assist in its activities. Coaching 
teams, refereeing matches, plaj ing with the pupils, 
taking a share in a programme of talks as described 
in Chapter X, helping with the production of plays, 
acting as Scoutmasters or helping Scout Troops with 
their preparation for different badges, helping Red 
Cross Societies and their activities, helping with 
training of pupils in music, in many such ways 
according to their interests and qualifications, 
manager and members of the managing committee 
can show their interest in the school and can help 
it. 


There should be occasional meetings, which may 
be of a social as well as a business nature, 
of the managing committee and the staff. Members 
of the managing committee who may be especially 
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interested in the subject under discussion may also 
be invited to the monthly staff meeting. Such 
invitations should be from the staff and not front the 
headmaster only. 

I It is the duty of the managing committee to keep 
a careful watch not only over the financial welfare of 
the school but also over other aspects of school life. 
Holding the purse strings as they do, it isjj jpir Hnt y 
to see that accommodation is sufficient, that equip¬ 
ment is sufficient, that sanitary arrangements are 
adequate, that hostel arrangements are up to the 
mark, that library books for the teachers’ library are 
being bought, and the library kept up to date, that 
the school generally is functioning as it should do. 
The manager is the natural person to see to such 
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things in close consultation with the headmaster. 
It is for this reason that the closer the connexion of 
the manager with the school, the better it is for the 
school. If the manager is a teacher in the school, 
even for a few periods in the week, he will under¬ 
stand far better the necessities of the school, and 
which things come first in importance, when all 
cannot be provided. It is of course necessary, as 
has been pointed out, that he work in the closest 
co-operation with the headmaster. 

1 he managing committee should establish a Thrift 
and Credit Co-operative Society for the benefit of 
the staff. Such a society is of great benefit to the 
headmaster and teachers and does not involve the 


managing committee in any extra financial respon¬ 
sibility. In fact it relieves them of continual 
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cations for loans and advances on pay. The 
rules of such societies will be supplied by Co-Opera¬ 
tive Departments. The main principles are that every 
member takes up a number of shares, the maximum 
number of which to be taken by any individual is 
stated. Each member agrees to make a compulsory 
deposit every month of a certain amount. The 
society fixes a minimum amount for this compulsory 
deposit. There need be no maximum unless desired 
by the society. This compulsory deposit can be 
drawn for certain specified reasons which are laid 
down in the bye-laws. While it remains with the 
society, interest on it is credited to the account of the 
person concerned. This is the thrift side of the 
society. Then on the other hand, members 


may receive loans from the society up to an amount 
equal to three months’ salary or up to what¬ 
ever limit is fixed by the society. On these loans 
they pay interest as fixed by the society, and the 
loans are paid back by regular monthly instalments 
cut off each month’s pay and extending over a period 
fixed by the society. 'At the end of the year divid¬ 
ends are paid on shares. Part of the profits may 
be paid into a common fund which may be 
used for any philanthropic cause connected with the 
school, such as scholarships or aid with fees for poor 
boys. The society has its regular officers, a 
president, secretary and treasurer and a managing 
committee, all of whom are elected annually. 
The accounts are audited by the Co-Operative 
Department. 
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A Draft Form of Agreement 

Agreement made the day of one thousand 

nine hundred and between (school authority) of 

the one part and (teacher) of the other part. 

Whereas the said (school authority) have agreed to 
engage the said (teacher) to serve the (name) school at 
(place) in the capacity of a teacher and at the salary 
hereinafter mentioned. 

Now these presents witness and the parties hereto 
do hereby mutually covenant, contract and agree in 
manner following, that is to say: — 

(1) That the said (school authority) shall employ 
the said (teacher) and the said (teacher) shall serve the 
said (school authority) as a teacher in the (name) school 
at (place) from the date of his taking charge of such 
appointment until such employment shall be determined 
as hereinafter provided. 

That except it be in a purely temporary vacancy the 
said (teacher) shall be on probation for a period of 
twelve months from the date of his first taking charge 
of his appointment, during which period it shall be open 
to the said (school authority) to dispense with his services 
without giving notice or without assigning any reasons. 

(2) That the said (teacher) will employ himself 
honestly, efficiently and diligently under the orders and 
instructions of the headmaster under whom he shall from 
time to time be placed as a teacher in the said (name) 
school in which capacity he will discharge all such 
duties appertaining to that office and do all things that 
may be required of him or which are necessary to be 
done in his capacity as aforesaid, and will make himself 
in other respects generally useful as may be required of 
him. 

(3) That he will not on any pretence absent himself 
from his duties without first having obtained the per¬ 
mission of his superior officer authorized in this behalf 
or in case of sickness or inevitable accident without for¬ 
warding a medical certificate satisfactory to the officers 
aforesaid as may be required by the leave rules of the 
said school. 
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( 4 ) That he will devote his whole time to the duties 
of the said employment and will not on his own account 
or otherwise either directly or indirectly carry on or be 
concerned in any trade or business whatsoever without 
having first obtained the permission of his superior 
officers authorized in this behalf.. 

( 5 ) That he will conform to all the rules and 
regulations in force in the said school inclusive of leave 
rules—a copy of which is appended—and will obey all 
such lawful orders and directions as he shall from time 
to time receive from any authorized officer of the said 
school. 


( 6 ) That this agreement may be terminated at any 
time by either party on giving to the other three calendar 
months’ notice in writing of such intention to determine 
the same, or by paying three months’ salary in lieu of 
such notice, provided that (school authority) can dismiss 
(the teacher) without notice in the event of such gross 
misconduct as in the opinion of the management should 
be brought to the notice of the Department for action 
under Articles 71 and 180 of the Punjab Education Code. 

In such a case the teacher before dismissal will be called 
upon for his defence in writing for which he shall be 
given one week from the receipt of the letter calling 
upon him for his defence within which he should submit 
his defence to the management. In the event of such 
defence not being submitted within the said week, the 
management may proceed to dismiss him without further 
delay. 

(7) That if the said (teacher) shall observe and 
comply with all the provisions of these presents there 
shall be paid to him for such time as he shall be in the 
service of the said school and actually perform his 
duties, a salary of Rs. per mensem for the first year of 
his service which shall be increased each subsequent year 
of his service by Rs. per mensem up to a maximum oi 
Rs. but that in the event of his temporary absence from 
duty by reason of sickness or leave or otherwise he shall be 
paid such salary only as shall be determined by the rules 
in force in the said school. 
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-^-Provided always that the teacher shall get the full 
salary or a proportionately reduced amount per month 
during the long vacation according as he has worked 
for eight months or more preceding* the vacation or a 
shorter period, provided further that the teacher shall 
not be entitled to any vacation pay if he has served for 
less than three months. 

(8) 1 hat it shall be lawful for the school authority 

at any time if satisfied on medical evidence that the 
said teacher is unfit and is likely for a considerable 
period to continue unfit by reasons of ill-health for the 
discharge of his duties as such teacher to determine his 
serive under these presents on paying him three months’ 
salary less any amount which may have been paid him 
as leave allowance after the date of his last appearance 
in the school for the regular discharge of his duties as 
teacher (the decision of the school authority as to the 
unfitness of the teacher being final and conclusive) and 
thereupon his service shall absolutely cease and deter¬ 
mine. 

In witness whereof and 

have hereunto set their hands the day and year first 
above written 


Signed by 
Signed by 


In the presence of 
In the presence of 
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SCHOOL INSPECTION 

The inspectorate is one of the vital points in an 
educational system. This is especially true in India 
where Education Departments keep a very strict hand 
on departmental schools and, through the grant-in- 
aid and recognition system, on private schools also. 
The inspectorate can make or mar not only the edu¬ 
cational life of the district or division as a whole, 
but also the educational life of the individual schools 
under the control of the department. The inspector 
holds a key position. 

In the first place he is in an extremely autocratic 
position, where, if his will is not exactly law, it is 
so near to it that for all practical intents and pur¬ 
poses the teacher and the headmaster regard it as 
such. The inspector has therefore by virtue of his 
position an extremely powerful influence over head¬ 
masters and over individual teachers. Such a posi¬ 
tion is not normally good for human beings, and 
those who are selected for inspectoral work have to 
be on their guard against the insidious danger 
intrinsic to the position itself. That this is a real 
danger is seen by the reaction of many inspectors 
to headmasters or other teachers who venture to 
show independence of judgement and refuse, on 
occasion, to be browbeaten. 
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As a rule, of course, headmasters and teachers 


s 


not show such independence. They prefer to take 
in silence what the powers that be, as represented 
by the inspector, dictate. Teachers do not wish to 
put employment and future prospects in jeopardy, 
and schools do not wish to risk financial loss. The 
result is an unwholesome enlargement of self- 
importance in inspectors, and an equally unwhole¬ 
some development of ‘slave mentality’ on the part 
of the teacher, who fumes in private. This does not 
by any means always happen. But it too frequently 
does. The remedy and the prevention are in the 
hands of those who hold this key position. lhe 
relationship between inspecting officers and the 
teachers under their supervision should be similar 


to those between the headmaster and the staff of an 
individual school, and all that has been said on that 
subject applies equally to inspectors and their 
relations with teachers and with headmasters. 

Secondly the inspector is the key man as far 
as educational progress is concerned. Individual 
schools may make experiment and progress, but the 
general progress of a whole district or division 
depends on the inspecting officers. It is they who 
are able to keep a finger on the pulse of the educa¬ 
tional work of the division and to know where there 
are weaknesses and where there is strength. The 
inspector is therefore able to bring the force of his 
influence to bear on such schools as are lagging 
behind, on such teachers as are deep in ruts, and 
on such weaknesses as are found generally. On the 
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er hand he is in a position where he is able to 
see whether the work done by a school deserves 
encouragement, and to give it, to determine the 
value of individual experiments carried on and to 
guide them, to emphasize elements of permanent 
value in the organization and work of schools. 
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In the third place the inspector is a key man 
because he can be a co-ordinating agency. Different 
individual schools frequently work at the same 
problems without one knowing what the other is 
doing. The work of the inspector, who sees what 
ail schools are doing and with what success, is to 
pass on information about successful methods which 
he has seen in one school to others, to pass on 
information of experiments which are promising 
well; to suggest how such experiments may be tried 
in a form modified to suit local requirements in 
other places.: to carry news of successful methods 
of instruction or organization from place to place. 
In.a word, to be a missionary of educational progress. 

In the fourth place the inspector is a key man 
because he can encourage experimentation. Only 
thus can progress come and even in the most depart¬ 
mentalized system there is considerable room for 
experiment. A good inspector will have certain 
forward-looking schools where he knows that there 
is keenness on experimental work. He will 
have in the schools under his supervision certain 
progressive teachers and headmasters whom he 
knows to be keen on trying out new ideas and 
methods. These schools can be his nurseries where 
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plants of educational progress are sov>n, cared 7 
for, and their progress carefully watched. These 
teachers and headmasters will be his nurserymen. 
Such activities should be a definite and very 
important part of the work of every inspector worth 
his salt. From such experimental work he can later 
apply what has been successful in one school on a 
district or a divisional scale. Thus vital progress will 
be made. It is only the inspectors who can organize 
and bring about this general progress. They can be 
pioneers, instead of, as is often the case, reluctantly 
following where they should have been leading. 

It follows that those who occupy this key position 
must be people possessing certain qualities. 

In the first place it is necessary for an inspector 
to be a man of some educational vision, with a 
wide knowledge of modern developments in education 
and in the philosophy of education. We still find 
inspectors who can lay it down as a definite 
principle, that the worth and progress of a school 
are to be judged by its examination results. Now 
though one would not decry examination results, 
no education worth the name is of the sort which 
simply concentrates on examination results and is 
content to be judged by them. From inspectors 
whose vision of the work committed to them is bound¬ 
ed by examination results, little can be expected in 
the way of progressive development. An inspecting 
officer, junior or senior, must be one who can keep 
himself above mere office routine, returns, figures 
and statistics,, and can keep in touch with the latest 
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td/best thought on education. Examinations an 
animation results are only one, and not the most 
important part of a school’s work, and to choose to 
test the whole work of a school by them is to take 
an easy and deadening way of performing the task 
that has been given. 

In the second place those who occupy this key 
position must be possessed of broad and liberal 
minds. It is a commonplace that different inspec¬ 
tors have different whims. Sometimes, to be sure, 
what teachers and headmasters look on as whims 
are really valuable ideas and suggestions. But 
sometimes it does happen that inspectors shut their 
eves to any other way of doing things except the 
one way which appeals to them as the best. This 
method or plan they therefore impose on everybody. 
An inspector should have an open mind and should 
always be on his guard against the demon of 
authority which brings him so much temptation. If 
headmasters or teachers have other ways of doing 
certain things from that favoured by the inspector* 
(he latter should be prepared to examine them dis¬ 
passionately, to allow a chance for them to be tested in 
actual practice, and then, if finally convinced that they 
are not of value, he should say so and give his reasons, 
or, better still, discuss the matter frankly with the 
teacher or the headmaster concerned and give his 
reasons for his opinion. But the inspector should 
never get the idea that just because he is an inspector 
therefore he is infallible (or even that he should 
try to keep up a show of being infallible) and 
8 
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cessarily knows more than the headmasters an' 
teachers under his supervision. There is nothing to 
warrant such an opinion in many cases. 

In the third place those who hold this key position 
must have constructive minds rather than destructive 
ones. It is unfortunately true of many inspectors 
that their idea of their work does not rise above that 
df being a competent critic. Now admittedly critics 
have a very useful function to perform and criticism 
is needed. If offered in the right spirit it is grate¬ 
fully received. But to stop short at criticism, as is 
so often done, is to fail in the most important branch 
of the work. It is not a difficult matter to go into 
a school and find fault with this and that and the 
other thing, to write in the log-book that this class 
is- weak in English reading and that one is not up 
to the standard in history; that one teacher does not 
do oral work in English well, and that another does 
not teach Urdu as it ought to be taught. It does 
not require very much training to be able to do 
these things. But this'is only the minor part of the 
work. Every inspector ought to be more concerned 
With the other and more important part, the con¬ 
structive aspect of the work. 

When the inspector finds a class weak in a subject 
or finds a teacher using unsatisfactory methods, he 
should s uggest remedies to the teacher, show him 
how the class ought to be laughf, point out where 
his methods are poor and how to improve. If 
inspections were always carried out in this construc¬ 
tive way, rather than from the mainly critical and 
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istructive point of view, the visit of the inspector 
would not be the bogey which is very often is at 
present. 1 am not decrying criticism. Teachers cannot 
improve without it. But I am trying to emphasize 




the fact that criticism is less than half the wdrk, and 
that without the constructive side, the criticism loses 
most of its value. 

In this connexion also, it will not be out of place 
to point out that it is as much a part of an inspector’s 
work to give appreciation of good work as it is to 
find fault with unsatisfactory work. The effect of 
the grant-in-aid system, especially when depart¬ 
ments are hard up, is that inspectors become very 
chary of making any encouraging remarks in the 
log-book or about the work of teachers in case they 
may have to give more grant. But an inspector who 
fails to commend when commendation is deserved, 
is failing as much in his work as one who fails to 
criticize when criticism is deserved. 

In the fourth place those who hold this key 
position must be sympathetic. It is impossible 
truly to sum up a teacher’s work or a school’s work 
unless teacher, class and school are approached' in 
a spirit of sympathy. This is not to say that the 
inspector is to gloss over things or turn blind eyes 
to faults. That is not true sympathy. But he 
should be prepared to take all considerations into 
account, to have a friendly attitude to headmaster 
and teachers, to appreciate what has been done well, 
and to point out in a friendly way what has been 
badly done. One sometimes finds inspectors who 
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-vincapable of realizing the well-known fact that 
classes vary greatly from year to year. One year 
a school will have a good Class V and the next 
year somehow or other a collection of morons descend 
on the school. Naturally the best of teachers has 
an impossible task to bring the average of the latter 
collection up to what it ought to be. This, as I 
say, is well-known to all except inspectors. They 
have a standard for the class from which, if there 
is any deviation, it is the teacher’s fault. A teacher 
will have taught a class satisfactorily for ten years 
or more and then suddenly one year his work 
becomes unsatisfactory. One would imagine that 
the assumption would be that the teacher’s work 
was the same but that he had a much more difficult 
class to deal with that particular year. At any rate 
in such cases the inspector is always well-advised 
if he is guided by the headmaster’s judgement, 
and the vagaries of a class should not always be 
put down to bad teaching. It is possible for 
classes to vary greatly through no fault of the 
teacher. 
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1 hen there is the teacher who is nervous, to whom 
the visit of the inspector is a nightmare. He docs 
not do himself justice; he teaches in front of the 
inspector in a way that he would never teach when 
left to himself. He shows up all his bad points, 
and his good points remain hidden. If the inspector 
is of a sympathetic nature he will be able to put 
such a teacher at his ease, and will, indeed, go out 
of his way to do so. And in any case he will get 
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headmaster’s opinion before coming* to a final 
judgement^ on the work of the teacher. 

The spirit of sympathy can also be shown in other 
ways in the treatment of headmaster and teachers 
by the inspector. An inspector gains nothing by 
sarcasm and rudeness in his dealings with teachers 
nor does he make his work any more effective. It 
should be an invariable 'rule, and is with srood 
inspectors, that teachers are to be treated with un¬ 
failing courtesy. If reprimands or cautions have 
to be issued, this should not be done, of course, 
in front of the class. This may seem obvious, but 
it is a point that is sometimes forgotten. Inspectors 
should make a practice of talking with individual 
teachers about their work after the inspection is over, 
and not simply of talking with the headmaster. 
Some time will certainly be taken up in this way, 
but such talks would be of great help to the teachers 
and would certainly help to improve the standard of 
teachers and schools. It is not enough simply to 
write remarks in log-books and on teachers’ certifi¬ 
cates, and as a matter of fact, such personal interviews 
would be of great help to the inspector in judging 
the work of a teacher. 


Methods of Inspection 

In inspecting a class, the inspector should always 
try to put class and teacher at their ease. The 
teacher should be allowed to teach the class at first. 
But as has been pointed out the inspector should 
watch the teacher closely and see whether he is the 
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nerves or not. Some teachers are spurred 
to greater and better efforts by the presence of the 
inspector. Others are like the rabbit in the presence 
of the snake. In such cases the headmaster may be 
asked to take the class. Always however the inspec¬ 
tor should also take the class himself. He should 
be careful to distribute his attentions over the whole 
class and not simply pick pupils here and there, who 
may be good and may not. He should also watch 
to see that the teacher when taking the class does 
not concentrate on his good pupils. 

The written work of classes should be exam¬ 
ined. That is, the inspector should look through 
the written work that has been done. It is not 
usually wise to give written tests at the time of the 
inspection. Time alone does not permit and an 
inspection should not degenerate into an examination. 
Sometimes it is a good plan to get all the exercise 
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books of all classes in a department in one subject 
collected in one room so that all may be seen at one 
time. They should be arranged class-wise. In 
this way it is sometimes possible to get a better 
general idea of the standard of work and of what 
is being done. Although it is not usually possible 
to look at every book, as fair a selection as possible 
should be made and the inspector should be care- 
iul not to come to conclusions either favourable or 
unfavourable on insufficient data. 

It should always be remembered that it is very 
difficult to sum up a year’s work in a few minutes. 
It cannot be done by staging a small examination, 
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if results are bad, assuming- that the work has k 
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)een bad. The term examination records of the 
class should always be examined and teachers should 
be required to keep the answer papers of the class 
for the examinations that have preceded the in¬ 
spection in the same year. The inspector should 
make a point of seeing these. He should also have 
the progress reports of the class with him when in¬ 
specting the class. He should find out definitely 
from the teacher who are the best boys and who are 
the worst. Often the inspector trusts to a haphazard 
picking out of various boys. He may be lucky or he 
may not. In either case he gets a wrong impression. 
It is also not wise to trust to getting an impression 
from the way in which hands are raised in response 
to questions. This may mean something. It may 
mean nothing. But if the inspector finds out from 
the records and from the teacher which boys are 
weak and which are good, he will be able to come 
to a much fairer estimate of the class. 

In this connexion the inspector should remember 
that he should always consult the head master and 
get his estimate of a class. The headmaster has a 
much better chance of knowing the class than the 
inspector can possibly have. 

In subjects with practical work such as science 
and drawing the inspector should always get practi¬ 
cal work done by the pupils. It is a better test than 
asking questions on theory. He should keep the 
syllabus in mind and not expect impossibilities. 
When a class has to cover the whole of Indian and 
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nglish history in two years it is not reasonable 
to complain because there is not an historical map 
every four or five pages of the pupils’ exercise books. 

The chief aim of the inspector should be to try 
to assess the spirit of a school as well as the mere 
instructional condition of the school. Records of 
staff meetings and activities; the absence or presence 
of extra-school activities of various sorts will help 
to show this. The presence or absence of any 
experimental work in educational methods or 
organization will be a sure index of the spirit of a 
school. The discipline on the playing-field and the 
organization of the physical activities of the school 
are also telling features of the work of a school. 

An inspector must always beware of letting his 
visit call forth show'. Schools are sometimes fond 
of putting on show and shows on the occasion of 
the inspector’s visit. This should be severely dis- 
rouraged. For this reason an occasional unheralded 
visit to a school is a very good thing. This need 
not be made in a suspicious frame of mind. It 
should be a perfectly friendly, more or less informal 
visit. If the attiiude of the inspector is right schools 
will welcome such visits and will profit by them. 
They will certainly give the inspector a better idea 
of the normal working of the school than does the 
full dress inspection. 

If there are parent-teacher associations it is 
always a good thing for the inspector to meet them. 
The inspector can discuss with them the problems 
and difficulties of the school, can suggest measures 
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ich he thinks ought to be taken, and in this way- 
can be of great assistance to the school and to those 
interested in it. 
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l'he inspector should also, if possible, meet the 
managing committee. Registration work in the 
school has to be carefully inspected and there are 
often matters which have to be brought to the notice 
of the managing committee, which they can set 
right or improve. Again here, the inspector’s help 
and suggestions can be of the greatest value, and it 
is much more satisfactory to meet the committee 
personally than to deal with such matters by corre¬ 
spondence. This is a fact that should be always kept 
in mind by inspectors. The personal touch counts 
for a great deal and it is well worth the extra time 
which it necessitates. 

From what has been said about the inspector and 
his work, it will be clear that an inspector has to 
keep himself up-to-date. Again all that was said 
about the necessity for a headmaster keeping him¬ 
self au fait with what is going on in the educational 
world, and with new methods and experiments, 
applies with still more force to the inspector. There 
is a very great danger of inspectors becoming so 
engrossed with the routine of their work, and with 
figures and returns, that they do not take the time 
to keep up their reading and their contacts. The 
inspector must be the livest man, educationally, in 
his district or division. He cannot be this unless 
he makes very special efforts to keep himself in 
touch with recent knowledge and progress in the 
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"^^ucational world. Not only has he to do this for 
himself, but he has to pass on what he gains to his 
headmasters and his teachers. Annual conferences 
are often held, but they are not as a rule the times 
of educational inspiration that they might be. In 
some places educational weeks are held when 
speakers from other parts of the country are brought 
in, and teachers, and headmasters get something 
which is really worth while, and of great help to 
them. A great deal more of this sort of work could 
be done by inspectors. It is not necessary to have 
divisional conferences. District conferences may be 
held several times in the year when methods and 
work may be discussed and speakers brought who 
will have some real contribution to make. 



XV 

RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 


The question of whether there should be religious 
instruction in schools raises a number of difficulties. 
In the case of Government schools there is the matter 
of religious neutrality. How is it possible to give 
religious instruction without violating religious 
neutrality? In the case of private schools which 
have pupils of different religions attending the school, 
there is the undesirable business of forcing 
instruction in one particular religion on pupils 
belonging to different religions. This is open to 
the answer that parents need not send their children 
to the school if they do not wish them to get that 
particular kind of instruction. This is all right 
where there are a number of schools in the same 
place, but does not meet the case of the area catered 
for by a single school. \Only in the case of com¬ 
munal schools, where practically all the pupils 
belong to one religion) is the question easily solved. 

In some places a way out of the difficulty is sought 
by teaching, or trying to teach, morality • and not 
religion. This has been tried in other countries 
besides India. It is tried by Government depart¬ 
ments in this country. (A large section of ‘morality’ 
is common to all religions and it is felt that this 
can safely be taught without-infringing the religious 
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iceptibilities of anyone. As a matter of fact, 
however, it is an almost impossible task, and in the 
long run an unprofitable one. 

It is really impossible to teach morality without 
relating it to religion. It is the religious sanction 
that gives the motivation which instils life into 
morality. This religious sanction may not always 
be evident even to the moral person himself. But 
his morality is the conscious or unconscious result 
of his religion or of the religious training he had 
when young, and of the general religious atmosphere 
of his social environment. vThe moral person may 
not realize this, nor admit it to be true, but his 
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moralitiy is inevitably determined by his religious bias 
even though that bias may be an unconscious one. 

But not only is morality founded in religion. It 
also results in a quickening and deepening of the 
religious life of the one who is practising morality. 
The surest way to find a path through religious diffi¬ 
culty and doubt is to act according to what one’s 
conscience decides is right, and good, to act in other 
words, according to the highest that one knows. 
The resultant development may not be called religion 
or religious by the person concerned, but there can 
be no doubt that, thinking of religion in the broad¬ 
est sense, it is so and will lead to a greater know¬ 
ledge of, and communion with, the Divine. 

Religion supplies the motivation for morality. 
Without it, there is great difficulty in developing true 
morality; Just as wc cannot conceive of a true 
religion divorced from morality, so also the converse 
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w'ue, and ii is difficult to conceive of a live morality^ 
Suthout a religious foundation and motivation. 
Religion supplies the standard of our morality as 
well as the motivation. The sacred books of differ¬ 
ent religions and the central figures whose lives and 
teachings are enshrined in those books, supply 
standards of action and inspire the ideals which 
guide action and without which it is impossible to 
develop any morality which will count for anything 
in the life of the pupil." Feeling* is the dynamic of 
action and religion inspires the feeling which urges 
to moral actionr 

It is therefore essential that in any school which 
is seeking to develop the all round personality of its 


pupils, 


religion 


should be taught./ In fact, the 


whole basis of the education offered should be a 
religious one. That is, the ideals which guide and 
determine plans and policies should be the highest 
accepted by those who are responsible for the school, 
and the characters which they seek to develop in 
their pupils should be characters in which the 
religious element is the foundation. The ideals will 
naturally be supplied by their religion. At the same 
time there must be a tolerance and a readiness to 
admit that we cannot expect everyone to accept our 
views, especially on the subject of religion. It is 
infinitely better for a pupil to be a sincere follower 
of one religion, doing his best to develop along the 
lines of the ideals in that religion even although we 
may consider that his religion is farther from ulti¬ 
mate truth than our own, than for us to keep him 
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Xray from all religious influences and have no 
struction if he will not follow the 'religion which we 
consider superior. 

There should, then, be religious instruction in 
every school. * It can be done without infringing* 
religious neutrality. It is not difficult in Government 
Schools to arrange for representatives of different 
religions to visit the school at definite times, and take 
the pupils belonging to their community for re¬ 
ligious instruction in their own religion. Often 
teachers in the school will be prepared to do this. 
Arrangements of this sort can be made by parent- 
teacher associations where they are in existence. In 
private schools which are more homogeneous, and 
where pupils belonging to one community pre¬ 
dominate, regular instruction in that religion may be 
given. ''There should, however, be no attempt to 
force pupils belonging to other communities to at¬ 
tend religious instruction if they do not want to do 
so. Jf should be quite voluntary. Compulsory re¬ 
ligion never yet did anyone any good, and a con¬ 
science clause should always be respected in every 
school where instruction in only one religion is given. 

If there are sufficient teachers for religious in¬ 
struction and if arrangements can be made, it is 
'much better to have religious instruction in all 
classes at the same time, either at the beginning, 
or at the end of school, preferably at the beginning, 




rather than at different times for different classes 
during the* day. The possibility of doing this will 
‘depend ori'local circumstances. One thing should 
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Vkept in mind by the authorities, namely th 
b teacher should be forced to give religious in¬ 
struction. It is not a subject with which every 
teacher, merely because he belongs to a certain re¬ 
ligion which is the predominating one in the school, 
is competent to deal. It is worse than having no 
instruction at all to put it in the hands of a teacher 
who is not fitted by his own religious life to give i'lj. 

Worship is an important part of religion and 
of life. The work of the day should commence 
with a short service of worship. This is not 
difficult to organize when all or the great majority 
belong to one religion. In other cases where pupils 
are mixed, forms of worship, hymns, prayers and 
so on may be worked out which will be acceptable 
to all, and in which all may join. Different teachers 
may conduct this in turn, but it should be a volun¬ 
tary service. No teacher should be compelled to 
conduct it and no pupil should be compelled to 
attend it who does not wish to. S A school should 
have a room set apart for quiet meditation and 
devotional reading. Worship may take the form of 
silent worship with great advantage. Teachers and 
scholars will need to be educated up to the use of 
silence; but worshipping together in silence, praying 
together in silence, especially where the pupils be¬ 
long to different religions, will often enable them to 
worship much more truly than if someone leads the 
worship. When someone of a different religion leads 
the worship there is the possibility of his so lead¬ 
ing it that those of other religions cannot enter 
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£6 it fully. If worship, or some portion of the wor¬ 
ship service, is conducted in silence, this possibility 
is done away with. It must be emphasized however, 
that silent worship is not a thing that can be bene¬ 
ficial without education. 

Another good plan in connexion with the 
definitely religious side of work in a school, is to 
have a quiet room where pupils can go for devotion¬ 
al reading, for prayer or for meditation. --This room 
should be open at all reasonable times and copies, 
of the sacred books of all religions represented in the 
school might be placed in it. In some schools 
where a room is not available, a part of the garden 
is marked off for this purpose, and is definitely re¬ 
served for purposes of worship and meditation. In 
every school there should be some such provision 
for pupils to worship and pray. 

In mixed schools, that is in schools with pupils 
belonging to more than one religion, it is often 
beneficial to organize courses in comparative religion 
for the older pupils. A syllabus of subjects may be 
'drawn up for a term.and representatives of different 
religions be asked to state constructively their views 
on the subject in question. Thus statements of the 
Hindu, Muslim, Christian, and Sikh view of the 
future life might be given, a day or more if neces¬ 
sary being allotted to each. It has to be clearly 
understood in organizing any such scheme that all 
destructive criticism of, or attacks on, other religions 
dre quite out of order and are not to be indulged in. 
What is wanted is a constructive statement of the 
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of each religion on the subject in question^ 
Such statements or lectures may be given by 
members of the staff, or outsiders may be called in if 
advisable or necessary. 

—An important point in connexion with the 
organization of religious instruction in schools is that 
opportunity should be provided, if at all possible, for 
action in accordance with what has been taught. 
It is probably true of all religions that there is too 
much theory, too much talking and lecturing and 
preaching, and not enough practical carrying out in 
daily life the theory that is talked about. No series 
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of lessons in religious instruction is complete unless 
it culminates in action. 

This can best be provided for by using the problem 
method of approach. That is, the starting-point 
of a lesson or of a series of lessons is a problem of 
conduct or of life which is confronting members of 
the class and which they are anxious to solve. This 
problem forms the starting-point. Discussion about 
the problem is held in the class and the teacher 
endeavours to help the class to define the problem, 
to see it in relation to their village or town, and also 
in relation to their personal lives. Xhev analyse it 
and find the causes behind the problem and the 
factors which produce the difficulty, social and 
individual. They discover the traits of character in 
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individuals which are responsible for the state of 
affairs which constitutes the problem or difficulty. 

Having analysed the problem and found its 
■ arises, the next thing is to relate ir to the religion 
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those who are facing it, to find what their religi 
has to say on the matter, what teaching there is con 



cerning the matter under discussion, how the pro¬ 
blem has been solved or faced by others in the past. 
p r om this discussion can be thrashed out a remedy, 
or a method of trying to find a remedy. Religion will 
thus be brought into vital relationship with a problem 
of everyday life. The class can also decide what 
special traits of character are necessary for the 
solving of the problem and how they are to be 
cultivated. 

Having done ail this, the class should then decide 
on what practical action they can take in connexion 
with the problem, that is, what each one of them 
can do and what they can do as a group. With the 
help of the teacher they can plan and carry out 
definite activities which will enable them to put their 
religion into practice. Later a conference may be 
held to find out how they have succeeded and to get 
help with difficulties which may have arisen. This 
is a method for use with older pupils from twelve 
years of age and upwards. Tt is a method which 
may, in rural areas, be very satisfactorily linked up 
with a programme of rural reconstruction. The 
problems which those engaged in rural reconstrution 
are seeking to solve are just the problems which the 


boys and girls of the village meet in their daily 
lives. A syllabus of religious instruction which 
deals with these automatically links itself up with 
practical life and morals. 

Jf a school is organized according to the project 
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^-rjWnod it is frequently possible to link up religious 
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instruction with projects which are being carried out 
in connexion with other subjects in school. The 
more this can be done, the better it will be. This is 
also a problem approach, since the project is dealing 
with a need or a ]:>roblem which the pupils have felt 
and which has to be met. It is all to the good if 
religion can be naturally brought in as integral to 
the measures being taken to meet the need. 
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RULES OF HOCKEY, ASSOCIATION 
FOOTBALL, RUGGER TOUCH, 
CRICKET, VOLLEYBALL, BASKET- 
BALL AND MINOR GAMES 

HOCKEY 

1. The ground is ioo yards long and not more than 
60 yards wide nor less than 55 yards wide. For im¬ 
portant matches flag posts should be placed at the four 
corners and also at the centre of the side lines one yard 
outside the line. 

2. There shall be a goal at the centre of each goal 
(end) line which shall consist of two perpendicular posts 
4 yards apart joined by a cross bar which shall be seven 
feet from the ground. Posts should not be more than 
2 inches broad and nets may be attached to the posts, 
cross-bars, and to the ground behind the goal line. 

3. In front of each goal shall be drawn the striking 
circle. This is drawn by taking each goal post as 
centre and, with a radius of 15 yards, drawing a quarter 
circle from the goal line out into the field. These two 
quarter circles are then joined together by a straight 
line which will be parallel to the goal and 4 yards in 
length. The part of the field thus enclosed is called the 
striking circle. The line showing it should be marked 
and not dug, as if it is dug the ball may be stopped 
or diverted. 

4. The ball shall be a leather cricket ball painted 
white or made of white leather. 

5. Each ‘stick must be of such a size that it can 
pass through a two inch ring. The total weight must 
not exceed 28 oz. This weight must include any rubber 
handle or ring that may be used. The end of the stick 
must have rounded edges, and is not to be cut square. 
There must be no insets in the stick. 



Hockey 

A team consists of eleven players. Usually there^ 
five forwards, three half-backs, two full-backs and 
a goalkeeper. The referee must be informed as to which 
is the goalkeeper at the beginning of the game, and if 
any change in goalkeeper is made during the game, the 
referee must be informed. 

7. The duration of the game shall be 70 minutes, 
half time being called after 35 minutes* play, when the 
teams shall change ends. If the captains agree before 
the commencement of the game, the duration of the game 
may be less than 70 minutes. 

8. The game shall be started by one player from 
each team bullying the ball in the centre of the ground. 
In the bully each player shall hit the ground on his 
own side of the ball, and then tap his opponent’s stick 
three times, hitting first the ground and then tapping his 
opponent’s stick.^ After this, one of these two play¬ 
ers must hit the ball to bring it into play. The two 
players who are bullying off shall stand squarely facing 
the side lines. Every other player shall be on-side when 
the bully is being taken; that is each player will be 
nearer to his own goal than the ball is. No other 
player shall stand nearer to the players who are bully¬ 
ing off, than 3 yards. An ordinary bully in the circle 
shall not be taken nearer the goal line than 5 yards. 
The game will be restarted after each goal, and after 
half time, by a bully-off in the centre of the ground. 

9. For a goal to be scored the ball must be hit by 
an attacker in his opponents’ striking circle or must 
glance off the stick of an attacker in his opponents" 
striking circle and must pass entirely over the goal line, 
between the goal posts, and under the cross-bar. If the 
ball is not struck by an attacker or is not glanced oil 
his stick in his opponent’s circle, no goal can be scored. 
If the ball goes off a defender’s stick or person 
through the goal it having been struck or glanced by an 
attacker in the circle, a goal is scored. If anything has 
happened to the goal fixtures but in the opinion of the 
referee the ball would have passed through the goal if 
everything had been in place, a goal will be given. 

xo. A‘ player is off-side if there are fewer than three 
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efc/his opponents between him and his opponents’ goal 
unless (a) he is in his own half of the ground, where 
he cannot be off-side, ( b ) the ball was last touched or 
hit by one of his opponents, or by one of his own team, 
who is nearer his opponents’ goal line than he is 
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himself. . , . % 

A player who is off-side must not attempt to play the 
ball or to interfere with any of his opponents who may 
try to hit the ball until the ball has been played by one 
of his opponents. A player shall not be penalized for 
merely being off-side. If he attempts to play the ball 
or to take part in the game while off-side then a free 
hit shall be given against him, on the spot where the 
breach occurred. 

11. The ball may be stopped with the hand or foot 
or may be caught, but if caught must not be grasped but 
must be dropped immediately so as to fall perpendicularly 
to the ground. If the hand or foot are used to stop the 
ball the ball must be stopped dead. If the foot is used 
to stop the ball it must be removed immediately. If 
the ball strikes any part of the body and goes off in 
any direction, or if it is stopped with the hand and goes 
off in any direction, a breach is committed and a tiee 
hit shall be given against the offender. The ball may 
not be picked up, carried, kicked, thrown, knocked on 
or back, except with the stick. The goalkeeper shall 
be allowed to kick the ball in his own circle. He shall 
not be penalized if in stopping the ball with his hand 
it does not fall perpendicularly. 

12. The flat side of* the stick only may be used for 
striking the ball, and no player may take any part in 
the game unless his stick is in his hand. There shall be 
no charging, pushing, striking at an opponent’s stick 
or holding of an opponent’s stick with the stick. The 
penalty in" all cases in ordinary play is a free hit against 
the offender. 

13. Sticks may be hooked but not struck. Hooking 
sticks is permissible only when the opponent is within 
striking distance of the ball. 

14. A player shall not obstruct by interposing his 
body between an opponent and the ball, or by so turn- 
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round that he bring himself between an opponent 
Tmd the ball when the latter is within striking distance 
of the ball. A player shall not obstruct with his stick 
or bring his stick between his opponent and the ball 
from the left side when his opponent is within striking 
distance of the ball. The penalty in ordinary play is a 
free hit against the offender. 

15. When striking at the ball no part of the stick 
shall be raised above the shoulder either at the begin¬ 
ning or at the end of the stroke. The penalty in ordi¬ 
nary play shall be a free hit against the offender at the 
spot where the breach occurred. 

16. Corner. A player of the attacking team shall 
have a hit from a point on the side line or on the goal 
line not more than three yards from the corner flag. 
When such a hit is taken, the feet and sticks of the 
defending team shall all be behind the goal line and no 
player of the defending team shall be closer than five 
yards to the player whd is taking the hit. The feet and 
sticks of all members of the attacking team shall be 
outside the striking circle, in the field of play. When 
the ball is hit by the player taking the corner hit to a 
member of his own team, the ball must be stopped, not 
necessarily absolutely motionless, before it can be hit 
towards the opponents’ goal. If the ball first touch the 
person or stick of a defender before being stopped a 
goal may be scored without stopping the ball. The 
player taking the corner hit may not hit the ball again 
until it has touched the person or stick of another player. 
A corner hit is given when the ball glances off the stick 
or person of a player of the defending team and goes 
over the goal line (except where a goal is scored as pro¬ 
vided in rule 9), or where in the opinion of the referee 
the ball is unintentionally sent over the goal line by 
one of the defending team who is in his own twenty- 
five unless a goal has been scored. 

17. Penalty Corner. A penalty corner shall be taken 
from any point on the goal line on either side ol the 
goal at a distance of not less than 10 yards from the 
nearest goal post. The rules for the penalty corner hit 
are the same as those for the corner hit. 
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penalty corner is given when in the opinion of the 
referee the ball is intentionally sent behind the goal line 
by any player of the defending team from any part of 
the field, unless a goal has been scored. This includes 
the goalkeeper. 

A penalty corner is also given when any breach of 
the rules is committed by any member of the defending 
team in the striking circle. This includes the goalkeeper. 
If the goalkeeper gives sticks, 1 a penalty corner shall 
be given against his team. 

18. No player shall intentionally so hit the ball that 
it rises into the air. The scoop stroke shall be allowed 
unless in the opinion of the referee it is dangerous or 
likely to lead to dangerous play. The ball may be hit 
while in the air so long as the stick is not raised above 
the shoulder. The penalty is a free hit against the 
offender. 

19. When a free hit is being taken no other player 
shall be within 5 yards of the player who is taking the 
hit. If a player seems to be waiting within this distance 
to waste time the hit may be taken. After taking a 
free hit the striker may not take part in the game until 
the ball has been touefied or hit by some other player. 
In taking a free hit the ball must be hit. The scoop 
stroke is not allowable. 


20. When the ball passes entirely over the side line 
it shall be rolled in along the ground with an underhand 
motion of the hand. It is not permissible to throw the 
ball through the air nor to bounce it. It shall be rolled 
in from the place where it went out by a member of 
the opposing team to that whose member last hit or 
touched the ball. While the ball is being rolled in no 
player shall stand or have his stick within five yards of 
the side line, i lie player who is rolling the ball in shall 
have his feet and stick completely behind the side line. 
The ball may be rolled in any direction. The player 
who has rolled the ball in shall not play the ball again 
until it has been touched or hit by another player. 

If there is any breach of this rule by the player who 


1 i.e. commits a breach under rule 15. 
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j/olling in another roll in shall be taken by a membe: 
the opposing team. 

21. If the ball is sent over the goal line by one of 
the attacking team and a goal is not scored, or if it 
is, in the opinion of the referee, sent over unintentionally 
by one of the defending team who is not in his own 
twenty-five then the ball shall be brought at right 
angles from the place where it went over the goal line 
to a distance of twenty-five yards and there bullied off. 
All players shall be on-side when the bully is taken, that 
is, nearer their own goal than the ball. 

22. A. Penalty Bully. A penalty bully shall be given 
when in the opinion of the referee, if the breach of rules 
had not occurred, a goal would probably have been 
scored, and especially in the case of deliberate breaches 
of rules, when if such breach had not occurred a goal 
would probably have been scored. A penalty bully 
may be given in the case of a deliberate breach of the 
rules by the defending team in the circle even if the 
question of a goal being scored is more uncertain. 

The bully shall be taken by the offender or by any 
other member of the defending team if the offender has 
been ordered off the field or is incapacitated, and by any 
member of the attacking team, on the spot where the 
breach occurred. All other players shall remain beyond 
the nearer 25 yards line until the penalty bully has been 
completed. 

If during the bully, the ball pass wholly over the goal- 
line which is within the striking circle, but not between 
the goal posts, off the stick or person of the offender 
the bully shall be taken again. 

If the ball pass between the goal posts a goal shall 
be scored. In all other cases as soon as the ball has 
passed wholly outside the striking circle the game shall 
be re-started by a bully on the centre of the nearer 25 
yards line. 

For any breach by the defender the attacking team 
shall be given a penalty goal. For any breach by the 
attacker the defending team shall be given a free hit. 

23. The referee’s decisions are final. The referee 
should not give a penalty unless there is an advantage 
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/the side to whom he is giving- the penalty. Th 
^ -Object of a penalty is to penalize. If pulling up for a 
breach of rules and giving a free hit does not confer 
an advantage on the side to whom the hit is given, the 
referee should not give the penalty. 

The referee has power to remove players from the 
field for rough play and misconduct. Players, except 
in grave cases, should be warned first and then if per¬ 
sistent in rough play, should be suspended from further 
participation in the game. 
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ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL 

1. The game is to be played by eleven players on 
each side. 

2. The usual size of the ground is 115 yards by 
75 yards. The minimum length is 100 yards and the 
maximum length is 130 yards. The minimum width 
50 yards and the maximum width xoo yards. 

3" The goals shall be upright posts fixed on the goal 
lines equidistant from the corner flags. The distance 
between them shall be 8 yards and there shall be a 
cross-bar between them 8 feet above the ground. 1 he 
maximum width of goal posts and cross bar shall be 
5 inches. 

4. The goal area is an area bounded by lines 6 yards 
long drawn at right angles to the goal line at a distance 
of 6 yards from each goal post and by a line joining 
these two lines drawn parallel to the goal line. 

5. The penalty area is an area bounded by lines 18 
yards long drawn at right angles to the goal line at 
a distance of 18 yards from each goal post and by a 
line joining these lines drawn parallel to the goal line. 

6. The circumference of the ball shall not be less than 
27 inches nor more than 28 inches. 

7. The duration of the game shall be 90 minutes 
unless otherwise mutually agreed on. 

8. The winner of the toss shall have the option of 
choice of sides or of taking the kick-off. 

9. The game shall be commenced by a place kick 
from the centre of the field of play. The ball shall be 
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ted in the direction of the opponents' goal-line. N 
pponent shall come within io yards of the ball until it 
has been kicked off, nor shall any player of either side 
pass the centre of the ground in the direction of nis 
opponents’ goal line until the ball has been kicked off. 

10. Ends shall be changed at half-time. The interval 
at half-time shall be of 5 minutes’ duration. After a 
goal is scored the losing side shall kick-off from the 
centre of the ground and after half-time the ball shall 
be kicked off by the opposite side from that which 
kicked off at the beginning of the game. 

11. A goal is scored when the whole of the ball has 
passed between the goal posts under the cross bar pro¬ 
vided that it has not been thrown, knocked on or carried 
by any player of the attacking side. 

12. The ball is out of play when the whole of it 
has crossed the goal-line or touch-line either on the 
ground or in the air. It is in play if it rebounds into 
the field from a goal post, cross bar or corner flag. 

13. When the ball has crossed the touch-line a player 
of the opposite side to that which played it last shall 
throw it in from the point on the touch line where it 
went out. The player throwing the ball in must stand 
on the touch-line facing straight on to the field of play 
and shall throw the ball in over his head with both hands 
in any direction without raising his heels from the 
ground. The ball shall be in play when thus thrown 
in but a goal may not be scored from a throw in, and 
the player who has thrown in the ball may not play 
it again until it has been played by some other player. 
The penalty for an improper throw in, is a throw given 
to the opposite side. 

14. When a player plays the ball any player of the 
same side who at such time is nearer to his opponents’ 
goal-line is off-side and may not touch the ball nor in 
any way interfere with an opponent nor take part in 
the game in any way until the ball has again been played 
unless there are at that time at least three of his 
opponents between him and their goal-line. A player is 
not off-side when the ball is kicked off from goal, when 
a corner kick is taken, when the ball has been last played 
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^wy'a.n opponent or when he is himself within his own* 
^alf of the field at the time when the ball is played by 
any member of his own side. The penalty for being* off¬ 
side is a free kick to the opposite side. 

15 v When the ball is played behind the goal-line by 
a player of the attacking side, it shall be kicked off by 
some member oi the defending side from a spot within 
that half of the goal area nearest the point where the 
ball went out of play- But if the ball is played behind 
by a member of the defending team a member of the 
attacking team shall kick the ball from a spot within 
1 yard of the nearest corner flag. In either case an 
opponent shall not be allowed within 10 yards of the 
ball until it is kicked. 

16. A player may not handle the ball intentionally; 
that is he may not play the ball with hand or arm. The 
goalkeeper may within his own penalty area use his 
hands but shall not carry the ball. He may take two 
steps only while holding the ball or bouncing it on his 
hand. The penalty for breach of this rule is a free kick 
to the opposite side. A breach by the goalkeeper is 
penalized with a free kick, not with a penalty kick. The 
free kick shall be taken from outside the penalty area, 
if a breach by the goalkeeper occurs in the penalty area. 

17. Neither tripping, kicking, striking nor jumping 
at a player shall be allowed. The penalty is a free 
kick to the opposite side. 

18. A player shall not use his hands to hold or push 
an opponent. Obstruction by means of extending the 
arm or arms is not allowed. The penalty is a free kick 
to the opposite side. 

19. The goalkeeper shall not be charged except when 
he is holding the ball or obstructing an opponent or 
when he has passed outside the goal area. 

20. The goalkeeper may be changed during the game 
but notice of such change must be given to the referee. 
If the goalkeeper is changed without notice being given 
to the referee and the new goalkeeper handles the ball 
in the penalty area a penalty kick shall be given against 
him. 

21. Charging is permissible but must not be violent 
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be 


charged 


from 


m dangerous. A player shall not 

behind unless he is intentionally obstructing an opponent. 

22. When a free kick has been awarded no opponent 
may approach within io yards of the ball until it has 
been kicked, unless he is standing on his own goal line. 
The ball must be at least rolled over before it shall be 
considered to have been played. The kicker shall not 
play the ball a second time until it shall have been 
played by another player. The ball must be stationary 
when the kick is taken. "The penalty is a free kick to 
the opposite side. 

2 3- A goal may be scored from a free kick which is 
awarded for tripping, kicking, striking, jumping at an 
opponent, handling, holding, pushing an opponent, 
illegal charging of an opponent. From a free kick 
awarded for any other infringement a goal cannor be 
scored. 


24. When a free kick is given for any infringement 
of rules, the kick shall be taken on the spot where the 
infringement occurred. Free kicks shall be the penalty 
for the infringements mentioned in rule 23 and also for 
off-side, carrying by the goalkeeper, illegal charging 
of the goalkeeper, infringement of rule for taking a 
free kick, playing the ball before it has reached the 
ground when dropped by the referee (see rule 26) when 
a player is sent off the field. A referee should refrain 
from awarding a free kick even when an infringement 
has occurred if it is to the advantage of the side to 
whom the free kick should be awarded to go on without 
it. A free kick given as a penalty for an infringement 
in the penalty area shall be taken outside the penalty 
area. 


25. In the event of an intentional infringement of 
rules 16, 17, 18, 21 by a member of the defending team 
within the penalty area, a penalty kick shall be awarded 
to the opposing side from a spot opposite the centre 
of the goal and distant 12 yards from the goal. While 
a penalty kick is being taken all players with the excep¬ 
tion of the player taking the kick and the opponents' 
goalkeeper shall be outside the penalty area. The 
goalkeeper shall not advance beyond his goal-line. The 
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must be kicked forward. A goal may be scored 
from a penalty kicked, but when the kicker has once kicked 
the ball he may not play it again until it has been 
played by some other player. If when a penalty kick is 
taken the ball passes between the goal posts under the 
•cross bar, a goal shall be given even though there may 
have been infringements of rules by the defending side. 
In the event of infringement of rules during the taking 
of the kick by the attacking side a free kick shall be 
given to the defending side. 

26. If the game is temporarily stopped for any reason 
the ball having gone neither out nor behind a goal-line 
the referee shall drop the ball where it was when play 
was suspended, and it shall be in play when it has 
touched the ground. Players may not play the ball until 
it touches the ground. If the ball goes out or behind 
a goal line before it has been played by any player 
after being dropped by the referee, the referee shall drop 
it again. 

27. The duty of the referee is to enforce the rules 
and decide all disputed points. He shall keep a record 
of the game and shall act as timekeeper. He shall 
allow for time wasted for any reason, but may stop the 
game by reason of darkness, interference by spectators 
or other cause when he may deem necessary. If the 
conduct of any player is violent or dangerous the referee 
may without warning order such player to leaVe the 
field. 
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RUGGER TOUCH 

1. ^ize of field : 180 feet by 80 feet with a gallery 
15 feet wide at each end. A line should be drawn 
across the centre of the ground. This is the size of the 
ground for 7 or fewer players. If teams consist of 11 
players then the ground should be the same size as a 
hockey field. The galleries at each end will be the same 
width as in the smaller ground, viz. 15 feet. 

2. Players are divided into forwards, half and full 
backs. If there are seven players, there should be 3 
forwards, 2 halves and 2 full backs. 
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Rugger Touch 

The ball used shall be a rugby football. 

To start the game the referee shall bounce 
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the 


ball on the ground, in the centre of the field. The 
ball is then in play. 

5. Players may catch the ball and run with it. 
They may not snatch the ball from the hands of another 
player, push players or in any way handle opponents. 
As soon as they are touched they must pass the ball 
or drop it. A player must pass the ball as soon as 
he is touched by an opponent. He may not take more 
than two steps after being touched before passing the 
ball. 

6. The ball is to be passed by throwing it with the 
hands. A player may not carry the ball with any part 
of* his body. The ball cannot be batted with one hand. 
It must be cleanly caught and passed by throwing. A 
player may not pass the ball and catch it again himself 
until it has been touched by some other player. 

7. If the ball is lying on the ground it must be picked 
up and passed. It cannot be batted or rolled along the 
ground with the hand. 

8. A goal is scored when any player succeeds in 
reaching "the far side of his opponents’ gallery and 
succeeds in placing the ball on the ground on the far 
side of the back line of that gallery without being touched. 
To score a goal the ball must be placed on the ground 
with both hands. The ball cannot be thrown down on 
to the ground and cannot be placed in position with 
one hand. The ball may be placed on the ground any¬ 
where on the far side of the back line of the opponents’ 
gallery, within an imaginary extension of the side lines. 

9. No player may enter his opponents’ gallery unless 
he have the ball in his possession. If he do so he is 


off-side and a penalty throw will be given against him. 
If a player is touched while in his opponents’ gallery 
he must at once drop the ball. 

10. In the case of any breach of the rules a free 
throw will be given to the offending player’s opponents. 

11. If the ball goes behind the goal-line without a 
goal being scored it will be thrown into play by one of 
the defending full backs. If the ball or a player carry- 
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the ball goes over the side line, it will be thrown k 
"to play by one of the opponents of the player who 
last touched it or who carried it out. It shall be thrown 
in at the place w-here it went out. 


CRICKET 

Laws Revised by the Marylebone Club , 1 1884-1932 

1. — A match is played between two sides of eleven 
players each, unless otherwise agreed to; each side has 
two innings, taken alternately, except in the case pro¬ 
vided for in Law 53. The choice of innings shall be 
decided by tossing. 

2. —The score shall be reckoned by runs. A run is 
scored :— 

1st. So often as the batsmen after a hit, or at any 
time w r hile the ball is in play, shall have crossed, 
and made good their ground, from end to end. 

2nd. For penalties under Law’s 16, 34, 41, and allow¬ 
ances under 44. 

Any run or runs so scored shall be duly recorded by 
scorers appointed for the purpose. The side w'hich 
scores the greatest number of runs wins the match. No 
match is won unless played out or given up, except in 
the case provided in Law 45. 

3. —Before the commencement of the match, two 
Umpires shall be appointed ; one for each end. 

4. —The Ball shall weigh not less than five ounces 
and a half, nor more than five ounces and three-quarters. 
It shall measure not less than eight and thirteen- 
sixteenths inches, nor more than nine inches in circum¬ 
ference. At the beginning of each innings either side 
may demand a new’ ball. 

_The Bat shall not exceed four inches and one 

quarter in the wudest part; it shall not be more than 
thirty-eight inches in length. 

1 Reprinted from The Laws of Cricket , 1933 (price 3<**)» by the 
kind permission of the Cricket Press, 25 Temple Chambers, lemple 
Avenue, London, E/C.4. 
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/ JbJ- —The Wickets shall be pitched opposite and parallel 
o each other at a distance of twenty-two yards. Each 
wicket shall be not less than eight inches nor more than 
nine inches in width, and consist of three stumps, with 
two bails upon the top. The stumps shall be of equal 
and of sufficient size to prevent the ball from passing 
through, not less than twenty-seven inches nor more 
than twenty-eight inches out of the ground. The bails 
shall be each not less than four inches nor more than 
four inches and a half in length, and when in position, 
on the top of the stumps, shall not project more than 
half an inch above them. The position of wickets shall 
not be changed during a match, unless the ground 
between them become unfit for play, and then only by 
consent of both sides. 

7. —The Bowling Crease shall be in a line with the 
stumps: eight feet eight inches in length; the stumps 
in the centre; with a Return Crease at each end, at 
right angles behind the wicket. 

8 . —The Popping Crease shall be marked four feet from 
the wicket, parallel to it, and be deemed unlimited in 
length. 

9. —The batsman may beat the ground with his bat 
to smooth it, and the batsman or bowler may use Saw¬ 
dust to enable him to obtain a proper foothold. 

10. —The Ball must be bowled ; if thrown or jerked, 
either Umpire shall call ‘No Ball’. 

11. —The Bowler shall deliver the Ball with one foot 
on the ground behind the bowling crease, and within 
the return crease, otherwise the Umpire shall call ‘No 
Bair. 


12. —If the Bowler shall bowl the ball so high over 
or so wide of the wicket that, in the opinion of the 
Umpire, it is not within reach of the Striker, the 
Umpire shall call ‘Wide Bair. 

13. —The Ball shall be bowled in Overs of six balls 
from each wicket alternately. When six balls have 
been bowled, and the ball is finally settled in the 
Bowler’s or Wicket-keeper’s hands, the Umpire shall 
call ‘Over’. Neither a ‘No Ball’ nor a ‘Wide Ball’ shall 
be reckoned as one of the ‘Over’. 
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.—The Bowler shall be allowed to change ends as 
as he pleases, provided only that he does not bowl 
two Overs consecutively in one innings. 

15. —The Bowler may require the Batsman at the 
Wicket from which he is bowling to stand on that side 
of it which he may direct. 

16. —The Striker may hit a ‘No Ball’, and what¬ 

ever runs result shall be added to his score: but he 
shall not be out from a ‘No Ball’, unless he be run 
out, or break Laws 26, 27, 29, 30. All runs made 

from a ‘No Bair, otherwise than from the bat, shall 
be scored ‘No Balls’, and if no run be made, one run 
shall be added to the score. From a ‘Wide Ball’ as 
many runs as are run shall be added to the score as 

‘Wide Balls’, and if no run be otherwise obtained one 

run shall be added. 

17 . _If the ball, not having been called ‘Wide , or 

‘No Ball’, pass the Striker without touching his bat or 
person, and any runs be obtained, the Umpiie shall caH 
'Bye’, but if the ball touch any part of the Striker’s 

person (hand excepted), and any run be obtained, the 

Umpire shall call ‘Leg Bye’, such runs to be scored 
‘Byes’ and ‘Leg Byes’ respectively. 

18. — At the beginning of the match, and of eacli 
innings, the- Umpire at the Bowler s wicket shall call 
‘Play’ ; from that time no trial ball shall be allowed 
to any bowler on the ground between the wickets, and 
when one of the batsmen is out, the use of the bat 
shall not be allowed to any person until the next bats¬ 
man shall come in. 

ig.—A Batsman shall be held to be ‘out oi his 
ground’ unless his bat in hand or some part of his 
person be grounded within the line of the Popping 
q f’case. 

20. _ The wicket shall be held to be ‘down’ when 

either of the hails is struck off, or, if both bails be oft, 
when a stump is struck out of the ground. 

Thr Striker is out: 

21. —If the wicket be bowled down, even if the ball 
first touch the Striker’s bat or person:— ‘Bowled.’ 
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umpire would be justified in ruling that part 
ad been * struck off ’ if as a result of the wicket 
being hit any part of either bail has been disturbed 
from its original position on the top of the stumps. 
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22.—Or, if the ball, from a stroke of the bat or hand, 
but not the wrist, be held before it touch the ground, 
although it be hugged to the body of the catcher: — 
‘Caught. ’ 

2 3 -—° r - in playing at the ball, provided it be not 
touched by the bat or hand, the Striker be out of his 
ground, and the wicket be put down by the wicket¬ 
keeper with the ball, or with hand or arm, with ball iii 
hand :—‘Stumped.’ 

24. —Or, if with any part of his person he stops the 
ball, which, in the opinion of the Umpire at the bowler’s 
wicket, shall have been pitched in a straight line from 
it to the Striker’s wicket, and would have hit it:—‘Leg 
before wicket.’ 

25. —Or, if in playing at the ball, he hit down his 
wicket with his bat or any part of his person or dress: — 
‘Hit wicket.’ 

26. —Or, if under pretence of running, or otherwise, 
either of the batsmen wilfully prevent a ball from being 
caught:—‘Obstructing the field.’ 

27. —Or, if the ball be struck, or be stopped by any 
part of his person, and he wilfully strike it again, 
except it be done for the purpose of guarding his 
wicket, which he may do with his bat, or anv part of 
his person, except hjs hands: ‘Hit the ball twice.’ 

Either Batsman is out: 

28. —If in running, or at any other time, when the 
hall is in play, he be out of his ground, and his wicket 
be struck down by the ball after touching any fields¬ 
man, or by the hand or arm, with ball in hand, of any 
fieldsman; but the Striker may not be given out thus, 
unless the ball has touched the bat or hand when, in 
playing at a No Ball, he is out of his ground and the 
Wicket be put down by the wicket-keeper with the ball, 
° r with hand or arm with ball in hand:—‘Run out.’ 
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29. —Or, if he touch with his hands or take up 
all while in play, unless at the request of the opposite 

side:—‘Handled the ball.’ 

30. —Or, if he wilfully obstruct any Fieldsman: — 
Obstructing the field.* 

31. — If the Batsmen have crossed each other, he that 
runs for the wicket which is put down is out; if they 
have not crossed, he that has left the wicket which is 
put down is out. 

32. —The Striker being caught, .no run shall be 
scored. A Batsman being run out, that run which was 
being attempted shall not be scored. 

33a.—A Batsman being out from any cause, the ball 
shall be ‘Dead*. 

33b.—If the ball, whether struck with the bat or not, 
lodges in a Batsman’s clothing, the ball shall become 
‘Dead’. 


34. —if a ball in play cannot be found or recovered, 
any Fieldsman may call ‘Lost Ball*, when the ball 
shall be ‘Dead*; six runs shall be added to the 
score; but if more than six runs have been run before 
‘Lost Ball* has been called, as many runs as have 
been run shall be scored. 

35. —After the ball shall have been finally settled 
in the Wicket-keeper’s or Bowler’s hand, it shall be 
‘Dead’; but when the Bowler is about to deliver the 
ball, if the Batsman at his wicket be out of his ground 
before actual delivery, the said Bowler may run him 
out; but if the Bowler throw at that wicket, and any 


run result, it shall be scored ‘No Ball’. 

36. —A Batsman shall not retire from his wicket and 
return to it to complete his innings after another has 
been in, without the consent of the opposite side. 

37. —A substitute shall be allowed to field or run 
between wickets for any player who may, during the 
match, be incapacitated from illness or injury, but for 
no other reason, except with the consent of the opposite 


side. 

38._In all cases where a substitute shall be allowed, 

the consent of the opposite side shall be obtained as to 
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erson to act as substitute, and the place in 
which he shall take. 

39. —In case any substitute shall be allowed to run 
between wickets, the Striker may be run out if either 
he or his substitute be out of his ground. If the Striker 
be out of his ground while the ball is in play, that wicket 
which he has left may be put down and the Striker given 
out, although the other batsman may have made good 
the ground at that end, and the Striker and his substitute 
at the other end. 

40. —A batsman is liable to be out for any infringe¬ 
ment of the Laws by his substitute. 

41. —The fieldsman may stop the ball with any part 
of his person, but if he wilfully stop it otherwise, the 
ball shall be ‘Dead’, and five runs added to the score; 
whatever runs may have been made, five only shall be 
added. 

42. —The Wicket-keeper shall stand behind the wicket. 
If he shall take the ball for the purpose of stumping 
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before it has passed the wicket, or if he shall incom¬ 
mode the Striker by any noise or motion, or if any part 
of his person be over or before the wicket, the Striker 
shall not be out, excepting under Laws 26, 27, 28, 29 
and 30. 

43. —The Umpires are the sole judges of fair or unfair 
play, of the fitness of the ground, the weather, and the 
light for play; all disputes shall be determined by them, 
and if they disagree the actual state of things shall 
continue. 

44. —They shall pitch fair wickets, arrange boundaries 
where necessary, and the allowances to be made for 
them, and change ends after each side has had one 
innings. 

45. —They shall allow two minutes for each striker 
to come in, and ten minutes between each innings. 
When they shall call ‘Play’, the side refusing to play 
shall lose the match. 

46. —They shall not order a Batsman out unless 
appealed to by the other side. 

N.I?.—An appeal, ‘How’s that?’ covers all ways of 
being out (within the jurisdiction of the Umpire 
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a specific way of getting 
asking. 

_The Umpire at the bowler’s wicket shall be 

appealed to before the other Umpire in all cases, except 
in those of stumping, hit wicket, run out at the Striker’s 
wicket, or arising out of Law 42 ; but in any case in 
which an Umpire is unable to give a decision, he shall 
appeal to the other Umpire, whose decision shall be 
final. 

48.—If either Umpire be not satisfied of the absolute 
fairness of the delivery of any ball, he shall call 'No 




ri^>ju^pealed to), unless 
^•*<§tated by the person 


Ball’. 

48a.—The Umpire shall take especial care to call 
'No Ball’ instantly upon delivery; 'Wide Ball’ as 
sdon as it shall have passed the Striker. 

49. —If either batsman run a short run, the Umpire 
shall call ‘One Short’, and the run shall not be scored. 

50. —After the Umpire has called ‘Over’, the ball is 
‘Dead’, but an appeal may be made as to whether either 
batsman is out; such appeal, however, shall not be 
made after the delivery of the next ball, nor after any 
cessation of play. 

(Laws 51 and 52 are omitted.) 


53. —The side which bats first and leads by 150 
runs in a match of three days or more, or by 100 runs 
in a two days’ match, shall have the option of requir¬ 
ing the other side to follow their innings. 

54. —The In-sidc may declare their innings at an end 
irt a match of three days or more, at any time on the 
second day ; in a two days’ match the captain oi the 
batting side has power to declare his innings at a close 
at any time, but such declaration may not be made on 
the first day later than one hour and forty minutes 
before the time agreed upon for drawing stumps; m a 

one day match at any time; 

r- _When there is no play on the first day or a 
three-day match Laws 53 and 54 shall apply as if the 
match were a two-day match, and if in a three-day 
match there is no play On the first two days, Laws 53, 
54, and Law t 'one-day matches’ shall apply Us if the 




Volleyball 

were a one-day match. 


When there is no pki 

Ihe first day of a two-day match, Law i 'one-day, 
matches’ shall apply as if the match were a one-day 
match. 


Sl 


One Day Matches 

t. —The side which bats first and leads by 75 runs 
shall have the option of requiring the other side tq 
follow their innings. 

2. —The Match, unless played out, shall be decided by 
the First Innings. Prior to the commencement of a 
match, it may be agreed :—That the over consists of s 
or 6 Balls. 

N.B.—A Tie is included in the words ‘Played out. ? 


VOLLEYBALL 

1. The size of the ground shall be 60 feet x 30 feet: 
The size of the court may be modified to suit the number 
playing. The above dimension is for teams of six 
players a side. 

2. A centre line shall be drawn, 2 inches in width, 
immediately under the net and parallel to it from side 
to side of the court. 

3. A mark shall be made on the back line, at a 
place one-third of the length of the line from the right 
hand corner of the court. 

4. The net shall be 3 feet wide and 32 feet long 
when stretched. It should be tightly stretched and 
should be bound top and bottom. The top of the net 
in the middle of the court should be 8 feet from the 
ground. There should be as little sagging as possible. 
A marker shall be placed on the tape at the top of the 
net directly above the side lines. 

5. The ball shall be not less than 26 inches or more 

than 27 inches in circumference, and shall not weigh 
less than 9 ounces or more than 10 ounces. For games 
played outside, if sides agree, a slightly heavier ball 
may be used, but in no case should the weight exceed 
12 ounces. ' ‘ 
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6. Teams shall consist of six players. This number 
may be increased up to nine, but the size of the ground 
should be correspondingly increased. For matches, 
teams of six are required. 

7. Players are assigned positions at the beginning of 
a game, e.g. left forward, centre forward, right forward, 
right back, centre back, left back. Players are required 
to keep to their relative positions except for temporary 
changes during the course of play. When the ball is 
served each player shall be in his own area. 

The purpose of this rule is not to prevent a player 
going out of his own area to play a ball during the 
course of play, but to ensure that any interchange of 
positions is not maintained for any considerable period 
of play. The same relative positions in the team must 
be maintained. 

8. There shall be rotation of players. The team 
receiving the ball for service shall, before the ball is 
served, rotate one position, clockwise. The left forward 
and centre forward each move one position to the right, 
the right forward moves to the right back position, the 
right back and centre back move one position to the 
left, and the left back moves to the left forward 
position. If there are nine players, with three lines, the 
odd lines move to the right and the even lines move to 
the left. 

q. The game shall be commenced with the right back 
of one side serving the ball. To serve the ball he may 
bat the ball over the net in any direction. He may hit 
the ball with one hand only and the hand shall be open. 
He shall stand within the serving area, that is behind 
the third of the back line marked ofF from the right 
hand corner. While serving his feet shall be wholly 
behind the back line. He may not run or walk up to 
the line as he serves. 

.10. A point is scored when the team receiving the 
.ball fails to return the ball legally to their opponents’ 


court. 

. 11. If the side serving fails to win a point or fails 

ito return the ball legally to their opponents’ court, ‘Side 
Out’ is called but no point is scored by either side. 
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Each server shall continue to serve until th 
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If the ball touches the net when it is beings 
served, and goes over, ‘Side Out’ shall be called. If 
it touch any player before going over or go under the 
net or fall outside the opponents' court, ‘Side Out' shall 
be called. 


14. The ball may not be caught or held. It may 
not be hit with the closed fist. The hand must be 
open when the ball is hit. The ball must be cleanly 
hit. It may not be scooped, lifted or followed with the 
hand. It may be hit with both hands, but both hands 


must hit the ball at the same time. 

15. A player shall not hit the ball twice successively. 
He may hit it and then hit it again after it has been 
hit or touched by another player. If the ball hit or 
touch anv part of the person of a player above the 
hips it shall be counted as a hit by that player. If the 
ball touch the body below the hips a foul shall be given. 

16 \ ball touching the net and going over at any 

time during the course of the play, except during service, 

shall be good, and remain in play. 

jy T} ie ball must pass over the net between the 

markers over the side lines. A ball going over that 
part of the net which is outside the lines is not a legal 
return. 

18. A ball may be recovered from the net by a player 
provided that he does not hit or touch the net in 
doing so. 

19. The ball may be touched or hit only three times 
by one team before being returned over the net. That 
is, the third hit must send the ball over the net. The 
ball may be sent back by the first or second player to 
hit it. The ball may not touch the ground inside the 
court while in play. If it does so on the server's side 
it is ‘Side Out'; if it does so on the striker's side it 
is a point to the server. 

20. If a player serves when it is not his turn to do 
so, ‘Side Out' "shall be called and any points made on 
his service before the error was discovered shall not 
be counted. 
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No player shall touch the net with any part 
is body while the ball is in play. If two players touch 
the net simultaneously, the ball shall be counted dead 
and served again. 

22. No player shall reach over the net under any 
circumstances whatever. 

23. No player shall reach under the net and touch 
the ball or a player of the opposing side when the ball 
is in play on that side. But when the ball is in play 
on his own side he may reach under the net with one 
or both hands as long as his feet remain in his own 
court. 
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24. No player shall touch the ground on the 
opposite side of the centre line from his own side of 
the court. Even if he does not touch the ground until 
after the ball has hit the ground a foul is given. No 
player may put his foot on the centre line nor in his 
opponents’ court. 

25. No player who is in a back position may run 
forward to the net to kill a ball; that is to smash it 
downwards into his opponents’ court. 

26. The ball is out when it touches any part of the 
ground or any object outside the court. A ball touching 
a boundary line is counted as in, except in service, when 
a ball touching a boundary line is counted out. 

27. There is no time limit. A game may be 15 up 
or 21 up. The side to reach the number determined on, 
first, wins, provided that it has a lead of two clear 
points. If the score becomes 14 all or 20 all the game 
is carried on till one side has a lead of two points. A 
match is three games, and the team winning two games 
is the winner. 


BASKETBALL 

1. The size of the field shall be go feet x 50 feet* 

2. The boundary lines shall be at least 3 feet aWay 
from any obstruction. There shall be a circle of 2 feet 
radius marked in the centre of the court. A short line 
2 feet in length shall be marked 15 feet from the centre 
of each end line, parallel to the end line. The centre 
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^this line shall be directly opposite the centre poi 
**•*£?$ the end line. A free throw lane shall be marked as 
follows. Two lines shall be drawn at right angles to 
the end lines each from points 3 feet on each side of 
the centre point of the end line. These lines shall be 
9 feet in length. A circle of 6 feet radius with the 
•centre of the free throw line as centre shall be drawn 
to touch each of the lines drawn at right angles to the 
end line. The portion enclosed by those two lines and 
the circle so drawn shall be the free throw lane. 

3. The size of backboards shall be 6 feet wide and 
4 feet high. They shall be erected in an upright 
position at the centre point of the end lines. 

4. The baskets shall be nets hung from metal rings 
of 18 inches inside diameter. They shall be so made that 
the ball is stopped momentarily as it passes through. 

5. The rings with the attached nets shall be attached 
to ^the backboards at a point 1 foot from the bottom 
and 3 feet from either side of the backboard. The rings 
shall be parallel with the ground at a height of fo 
feet above the ground and so fixed that the nearest point 
of the inside edge of the ring is 6 inches from the back- 
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board. , . . 

6. The ball shall be not less than 30 inches nor more 

than 32 inches in circumference, and it shall weigh not 
less than 20 and not more than 23 ounces. 

7. Each team shall consist of five players. 

8. A goal is scored when the ball enters the basket 
from above. When this is done from the field 2 points 
are counted. When it is done from a free throw, 1 point 
is counted. 

9. A player is out of bounds when any portion of his 
body touches the boundary line or the ground outside 
the boundary line. The ball is out of bounds when any 
part of it touches the boundary line or any object outside 
the boundary line, or when it is touched by any player 
who is out of bounds. When the ball goes out ol bounds 
it shall be thrown, bounced or rolled into the court by 
any opponent of the player who caused it to go out of 
bounds. The player who is putting it into the court 
shall stand out of bounds facing the spot where it went 
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of bounds. If there is doubt as to who sent th 
all out of bounds, the referee shall put the ball into 
play at a spot facing the spot where the ball went out 
and three feet within the court, by tossing the ball into 
the air between two selected opponents. The ball is 
caused to go out by the last player touched by it before 
it goes out. 

10. When two opposing players have one or both 
hands on the ball at the same time, or when a closely 
guarded player is withholding the ball from play the 
ball is said to be held. The referee shall take possession 
of the ball, and the two players concerned shall face 
each other in an imaginary circle at the spot where 
the ball was held. The ball shall then be thrown into 
the air by the referee as at the centre, and in this way 
put into play. 

11. The ball is thrown up at the centre at the begin¬ 
ning of the game and after half-time; after a goal has 
been made; after an illegal free throw has been made; 
after the ball has lodged in the supports of its basket, 
in the following manner. Each centre player shall stand 
with both feet in his half of the centre circle, with one 
hand behind his back and touching it. The hand shall 
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remain in this position until the ball has been tapped 
by one or both players. The other players may take 
any position in the court which they wish to, provided 
they do not interfere in any way with the centre players. 
The referee shall toss the ball straight up between the 
players to a height greater than that to which either 
of them can jump, so that it will drop between them. 
The ball must be tapped by one of the centres before 
being touched by any other player. If it drops to the 
ground without being touched by either player, the 
referee shall throw it up again. When the ball is 
tossed up by the referee at any place other than the 
centre the same procedure is adopted. 

12. The ball may be thrown, bounced, batted, rolled, 
or dribbled in any direction. 

13. A player shall not run with the ball, kick it, or 
strike it with the fists. Penalty: free throw. 

14. A player shall not violate the rules for putting 
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ball in play by the referee either at the centre 
lse where. Penalty : free throw. 

15. No player shall touch the ball when it is being 
thrown in until it has crossed the boundary line, nor 
shall he allow any part of his person to be outside the 
boundary line and so interfere with the player throwing 
the ball in. Penalty: free throw. 

16. No player, while taking a free throw for goal 
may pass the ball to another player. He must make 
a fair trial. Penalty: free throw. 

17. No player must interfere with the ball or basket 
while the ball is on the edge of or in the basket. 
Penalty : free throw. 

18. No player may make a second dribble without 
first having passed the ball to a second player. A 
dribble is made by a player sending the ball forward 
or in any direction by throwing, batting, bouncing or 
rolling it and touching it again before it is touched by 
another player. The instant the ball comes to rest in 
either one or both hands, or touches both hands simult¬ 
aneously, the dribble ceases. A player may throw for 
goal after a legal dribble. Successives tries for goal shall 
not be considered a dribble. The ball may be batted 
in the air only once during a dribble. Penalty: free 
throw. 
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19. A player shall not hold, block, trip, charge, or 
push an opponent ; he shall not use unnecessary rough¬ 
ness; or charge in and make bodily contact with an 
opponent who is one of two opposing players having 
one or both hands on the ball. Penalty : free throw. 
The offender shall also be charged with a personal foul. 
A player who has made four personal fouls shall be 
removed from the game. 

20. A player may not charge into, push, hold or 
otherwise foul an opponent who is in the act of throwing 
for the basket. Penalty: two free throws and the 
offender shall be charged with a personal foul. The ball 
is dead after the first free throw is taken. 

21. When a free throw is given the ball shall be placed 
upon the free throw line of the team entitled to the 
throw. The throw shall be made within ten seconds 
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-anlr the bail has been placed upon the line. If a goal 
is scored the ball is put into play again at the centre. 
If the goal is missed the ball continues in play. ! ne 
free throw shall be taken from directly behind the free 
throw line. No other player except the one making the 
throw is allowed within the free throw line until the 
basket or backboard has been touched by the ball. No 
player is allowed to attempt in any way to disconcert 
the player making the throw. Penalty: If the foul is 
committed by a member of the team making the throw, 
the goal if made shall not count and if missed the ball 
shall be put in play at the centre. If by an opponent, 
the goal if made shall count, and if not made, another 

free throw shall be allowed. 

oi When fouls are committed by both teams simult- 
aneously, a double foul is called and free throws are 
given to each team. The ball is dead after the first 

throw is taken. u 

2 7. A player shall not throw for the basket it the 

balf is dead. Penalty: goal if made does not count. 

'M A plaver may not take more than ten seconds in 
making a free throw. Penalty: goal if scored does not 

count. « , „ , A* 

25. A player must not cause the ball to go out oi 

bounds, carry the ball into court from out of bounds, 
touch the ball after putting it in play from out of bounds 
until it has been touched by another player, hold t iv 
ball for more than five seconds out of bounds befoie 
putting it in play. Penalty: the ball goes to an opponent 
out of bounds to be thrown in. 

26. A game is decided by the scoring of the mo^t 
points in the playing time. The game shall consist of 
two halves of 20 minutes each with a half-time of 10 
minutes. 

2 * 7 . Definitions: . 

Holding: Holding is personal contact with an 
opponent that interferes with the opponent’s freedom of 

Running with the ball: Running with the ball is 
progressing more than one step in any direction while 
retaining possession of the ball. 
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^ Blocking: Blocking is impeding the progress of* 

"an opponent who has not the ball. 


MINOR GAMES 

\ . 

Handball 

An excellent game to give exercise to 20 to 26 players. 

A field 60 yards square is required. Players are 
divided into two teams of 10 to 13 players each. Goals- 
four feet wide and seven feet high are made in the 
middle of the end line at each end of the field. The ball 
can be thrown or batted or punched with one hand or 
with both hands. It cannot be kicked or headed or 
sent forward with the body. Players may be charged 
as in football. There is no olf-side. No one is allowed 
to run carrying the ball, but a player may run bouncing 
the ball on one hand. The ball may not be held after 
being caught for more than three seconds. A player may 
bounce the balk run after it, and bounce it again and 
so on. 

If the ball goes out over the side lines it is to be 
thrown in by a player of the opposite side to that of 
the player last touching the ball before it went out. 
If the ball goes behind, that is over the goal lines, the 
ball is thrown into play by one of the defending team. 

A goal is scored when the ball is thrown, batted, or 
punched through the goal under the cross bar from any 
part of the field. When a goal is scored and at the 
beginning of play the referee throws the ball straight up 
into the air in the centre of the ground, and it is at 
once in play. An association football is used. 


Points for play leaders to watch 

1. To see that there is no holding or running with 
the ball. 

2. To see that players change places every now and 
then, e.g. to see that the same player does not remain 
goalkeeper all the time. 

This game is enjoved equally by small and by big 
boys. Among small' boys it 'is largely an individual 
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Jhir but with bigger boys it can be made a good team 
game requiring considerable agility and skill in passing* 


Collaring 

A ground is marked out, the size of which will depend 
on the number of players. For twenty or thirty players 
a ground about 40 to 50 yards wide and 50 to 60 yards 
long is needed. To commence the game two players 
^tand in the middle of the ground and the rest at either 
•end of the ground. They have to try to cross the 
ground without being caught. If the two players 
in the middle catch anyone they have to hold him long 
enough to pat him three times on the back, more or 
less vigorously. The captured player then joins the two 
in the centre and helps them to capture others. The 
number in the middle thus steadily increases, and the 
number trying to cross decreases. The game goes on 
till all those trying to cross are caught. The last two to 
be caught then take the centre position for the next 
game. 

If any player in trying to cross goes out of the ground 
over the side lines, or returns to the end which he has 
left he automatically becomes a prisoner and joins those 
in the centre. Players can try to cross the ground as 
often as they like and at any time. 

Points for the play leader 

1. To see that the captured player duly receives the 
three pats. 

2. To see that any player who leaves his end and 
starts across the ground does not return to the end he 
has just left, and to watch for players crossing the 
side lines. 


. Chain Collaring 

As for the previous game a ground is marked out, 
but for this game a smaller ground is needed. The 
ground should not be more than 25 yards wide and 40 
yards long for 20 players or so. 



Minor Games: Smug Ming 


)ne player stands in the middle of the ground and 
^ rest at one end,. The one in the middle calls the 

name of one of the players, who immediately has to try 
to run across the ground to the other end without being 
tagged. 1 If he succeeds in so doing the centre player 
•alls another name and so on. When the centre player 
ucceeds in catching another player the two join hands, 
the first player goes on calling names but the two in 
.he centre must not let go each other’s hands. If in 
catching a player they do let go, their prisoner is allowed 
to go free. When they catch a third, the three join 
hands and so the chain in the middle gradually increases. 
Only the two end members of the chain can tag. The 
rest may try to stop those crossing until the outside 
ones come round, but a player is not caught until 
touched by one of the outside members of the chain. 
This givqs those trying to cross a chance to try to 
break through the chain when it gets very big. 
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Points for the play leader 

1. To see that the chain does not break when 
atching a player. 

2. It may be necessary to modify the extent of the 
ground as the game progresses. The width of the 
yround may be increased as the length of the chain 
jcreases. It should never be too wide, as it is then 

difficult for the chain to have any success. 


Smuggling 

For 15 to 30 players. 

The players are divided into parties. One is the 
defending party, and the other the attacking party. In 
the middle of the ground, which should be about the 
size of a football ground, with well defined boundaries, 
is a circle of diameter about 10 yards. The defending 
party are stationed in this ground and can go anywhere 
in the ground but not out of it nor into the circle in 
the middle. The attacking party are given a letter or 
some small object which they have to get into the 

1 i.e. touched. 

10 
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in the middle of the ground. While they are outlk 
^jf^sight of the defenders, this letter or object is given 
to one member of the party who then hides it carefully 
on his person. It is now the object of all the attackers 
to get into the circle without being captured. They 
can advance into the enemy’s territory and retreat as 
they please. The defenders try to capture any of 
the attackers who try to reach the circle. An attacker 
must be really caught as he has to be searched. He 
must not just be touched. He must be held. If he 
is held he must submit to being searched. When th 
defenders are satisfied that he is not carrying tin. 
message or object, he may be allowed to go througl 
to the circle. If the defenders succeed in finding th 
letter or object, they win, and they then change place 
with the attacking' party. If the party carrying tlr 
letter or object succeeds in getting the member who i 
carrying it through to the circle without it bein 
captured by the defenders, then the attackers win an 
the defenders have to defend again. 


Points for the play leader 

1. To see that the defenders do not all congregat 
round the circle. 

2. To see that the attackers realize the use of.strs 
tegy, one player who has not got the message sacrificing 
himself with a big struggle to let the player with it sli 
through. 

3. To see that when an attacker is held he submil 
to being searched. 

4. To see that when a player reaches the circle h 
is not pulled out again. 

The game need not be played on an ordinary play 
ground. In fact the presence of trees or buildings add 
to the interest. There must be clearly defined bounc 
aries for the ground however. 

End Ball 

14 to 16 players. 

A court is marked out, about 30 yards in length and 
20 yards in width. This may be increased if the number 
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Minor Games : End Ball 

players is greater. Lines are drawn across the co 
t each end, i yard from each back line. The centre 
of the court is marked. 

The players are divided into two equal teams. Three 
or four players from each team are stationed in the 
compartments at the ends of the court, those belonging 
to one party being in one compartment and those belong¬ 
ing to the other party being in the other one. These 
players may not go outside the compartment marked off, 
and may not put a foot over the front or back line. The 
rest of the players distribute themselves over the centre 
part of the court, the two captains facing each other at 
the centre spot. The object of the game is to get the 
ball into the hands of one of the players in the end com¬ 
partments. This must be done by a proper pass and 
catch. If the ball is rolled along the ground or is not 
caught on the full no point is counted. No point is 
counted if the catcher in his efforts to catch the ball 
puts a foot over the line of the end compartment. 

The game is started by the play leader throwing up 
the ball at the centre. The two captains are not allowed 
to touch it until it has reached the ground. Then the 
one who secures it passes it to another member of his 
team who passes it on to another and so on until it 
reaches a member of the team who is so placed that 
he can pass it to one of the catchers of his team 
in the end compartment. The members of the opposing 
team are at the same time trying to gain possession 
of the ball in order to pass it to one of their catchers. 
The players who are not in the compartments may move 
about the court as they wish. No player may hold the 
ball for more than two seconds, nor may any player 
run with the ball, or change his position while he is 
in possession of it. Each catch taken on the full by 
any one of the end catchers counts one point to his 
side. The team which first reaches 20 or some other 
fixed number of points, wins. When the ball is caught 
or when it goes behind, the play leader throws it up 
in the centre. When it goes out at the side it is thrown 
straight in by the play leader. Any infringement of 
the rules is penalized by a free throw” from the place 
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/re the infringement took place. 


______ o A During the garni 

ie catchers may change places with other members of 
their team so that all may have a turn at the more 
active part of the game. 



Points for the play leader 

1. To see that the players do not move with the ball. 

2. To see that the catchers do not move out of their 
compartments. 

3. To see that the ball is not held more than two 
seconds. 

4. To teach the players to distribute themselves over 
the court so that they may be able to pass effectively. 


The Siege 

20 to 30 players. 

A ground about 40 feet by 40 feet is marked out. I he 
size of the ground will depend on the number playing. 
Right round the outside of the ground a passage a yard 
wide is marked. This represents a wall and the inside 
enclosure represents a fort. 

The players are divided into two parties one of which 
is the defending party and the other is the attacking 
party. The object of the attackers is to pull the defenders 
over the wall to the ground outside. When a defender 
has been pulled or carried right over the wall he joins the 
attackers and helps them. The defenders in their turn 
attempt to pull or carry the attackers over the wall into 
the fort. When this is done, the attacker joins the 
defenders. 

The game is one of single combat. No player can be 
actually attacked by more than one player of the opposing 
side, although it is legitimate for more than one player 
to threaten another player of the opposing side and to 
feint and so distract attention while another unexpectedly 
attacks. But when players come to grips it must be one 
against one. 

No attacker is allowed to place both feet in the fort 
inside the wall. If be does so he is counted as captured 
and becomes a defender. Attackers may invade the fort 
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Minor Games : In the Pond 

long as they hop on one foot. But they must k< 

»ne foot off the ground or on the wall. If an attacker 
is forced to put down the other foot while hopping in 
■the fort he is counted as captured. 

No defender is allowed to put both feet outside the 
wall. If he does so he is counted as captured and joins 
the attackers. He may hop, but must keep one foot off 
the ground or on the wall. The fort is captured when 
all the defenders are pulled out. The sides then change 
places. 


Points for the play leader 

1 • To see that no player is grappled by two opposing 
players at the same time. 

2. To see that ‘hoppers’ remain on one foot while in 
enemy territory. 

3. To encourage the attackers to use strategy and 
•combination. 

4. To see that players are divided as evenly as 
possible with regard to strength. 


# In the Pond 

16 to 24 players. 

Two parallel lines are drawn on the ground at a dis¬ 
tance of five yards from each other. The space between 
these lines is the pond. The players are divided up into 
two equal teams which line up on each side of the pond. 

The play leader stands at one end of the pond. When 

he shouts ‘In the pond’ all the players of both sides 
jump into the pond. When he shouts ‘Out of the pond’ 
all jump backwards out of the pond. If any player does 
not jump right out of the pond he has to join the other 
side. If he does not obey either order at once he has 
to join the other side. If when the players are out of 
the pond the play leader shouts ‘Out of the pond’ and 
anyone makes the slightest movement, he has to join 
the opposite side. Similarly if the players are in the 
pond and the play leader shouts ‘In the pond*, if any¬ 
one makes any movement he has to join the opposite 

side. The side with most players after a certain time 

wins. 
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ts for the play leader 

To keep a sharp look-out for anyone who moves.. 
To give his commands quickly. 


One Missing 

io to 12 players. 

The apparatus required is a number of Indian clubs, 
or small flags or bottles or anything that will stand up. 

The number of players must be one more than the 
number of Indian clubs. The players are lined up with, 
their backs to the line of clubs. At the command ‘Quick 
march’ the players march forward. They keep on 
marching until the leader blows his whistle. At the 
sound of the whistle the players all rush back and try 
to secure possession of a club. One player will be left 
without a club. This player then falls out. The players, 
are again lined up with their backs to the line of clubs 
which are set up in line, again one club being left out. 
The same procedure is gone through, and so on until 
only one player is left. This player is the winner. If 
there are a large number of players, two clubs may be 
removed at a time. If clubs are not available, anything 
that will serve the purpose, such as bottles, may be used. 


Points for the play leader • 

1. To see that all the players march away properly 
in line. There will be. found a tendency on the part of 
some to go slowly and lag behind. 

2. To see that there is ,no looking round by any 
players as the players march away. 

3. To vary the distance the players are allowed lo¬ 
go before the whistle is blown. 

Kabaddi 

Number of players, 18. 

1. The ground is a circle on level ground of 15 feet 
radius. The circle is divided into two parts by a dia¬ 
meter. 

2. The circumference and the diameter lines should' 
be clearly marked. 







Minor Games : Kabaddi 

Each team consists of nine players. 

The winners of the toss choose either one semi¬ 
circle or the first kabaddi. 

5. The members of each team remain in their res¬ 


pective semicircles.. 

6. During play no player is allowed to cross the 
boundary lines of his semicircle. The penalty for a 
breach of this rule is a point to the other side. A player 
may have one foot across the line but he is counted out 
■as soon as the foot that is inside is raised from the 
ground. 


7. Hie time for the game is half an hour. This 
includes a four minutes’ interval. The teams change 
sides at half time. 

8. Kabaddies are called in turn, but any member of 
the team whose turn it is may run. As soon as a player 
re-enters his own semicircle or puts a foot on the centre 
line the kabaddi is finished and his opponents take their 


turn. 

9. The team that scores most points in the time, 


wins. 

10. A player scores a point for his team il he suc¬ 
ceeds in getting back to his semicircle after touching 
some opponent {with the hand only) or after pushing some 
opponent out of his semicircle provided that he holds 
his breath all the time. He will say that word ‘kabaddi’ 
over and over to show that he is holding his breath. 
If he is caught by one of his opponents before getting- 
back to his own semicircle and held out of his semi¬ 
circle until he has to draw breath, then his opponent.; 
score a point. He may be tackled by one opponent only. 
An attempt by a player to touch an opponent is known 
as a kabaddi. 

11. If an attacker (one who is repeating ‘kabaddi’) 
and one who is trying to hold him both go out of the 


v 


semicircle, the referee will give a common point. 

12. When a player who is trying to come back to 
his own side touches the centre line, he is counted as 
having reached his semicircle. If his opponents touch 
him as or after he crosses the line, they get a point. 

13. To throw or lift an opponent off the ground and 
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irow him, to squeeze his throat or to catch him by 
hair are fouls. The penalty is a point against the 
offender. 

14. The referee may turn a player off the field if he 
considers the offence dangerous, or for disobedience. 


A player cannot be immediately chased by his 


opponents as he returns from a kabaddi. His oppo¬ 
nents must wait a few seconds before taking their turn. 

16. Towards the end when time is almost up, the 
referee asks the team who took the first kabaddi to> 
take their last one. Then a kabaddi from the other side 
finishes the game. 
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